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FOREWORD 


HIS special issue devoted to American 
Art Collections was planned at the 
suggestion of our Editorial Board. The 
purpose was to present, through a cross- 
section group of articles on public, pri 

vate and university collections, a composite picture of 

the history and trends of taste and art collecting in this 
country. The collections chosen for discussion were 
selected as representative examples, and each contribu- 
tor was asked to bear in mind the over-all plan for the 
issue while writing the individual article. We believe 
this number of Art rn America will prove interesting 
and stimulating to the art world today. We hope it will 
have permanent significance as an authoritative account 
of the development and policies of various types of 

American museums and as a dated record of the opin- 

ions of a number of outstanding authorities on the sub- 

ject of art collecting in America. — THE EprTor 
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THE GENESIS OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
By JoHN Wa xker, Chief Curator 


In 1780 John Adams wrote his wife, “I must study politics and war, 
that my sons may have liberty to study mathematics and philosophy. My 
sons ought to study mathematics and philosophy, geography, natural 
history and naval architecture, navigation, commerce, and agriculture, 
in order to give their children a right to study painting, poetry, music, 
architecture, statuary, tapestry, and porcelain.” The stages outlined by 
Adams are reflected clearly in the changing conceptions, over a period of 
a century and a half, of the nature and role of a National Gallery of Art 
in this country. 

The two or three generations that followed Adams were indeed inter- 
ested primarily in science and the practical arts. This is apparent in the 
collections of the Washington Museum, the first museum in the capital, 
which was opened to the public in 1836 by John Varden. It consisted of 
two rooms in which the proprietor had arranged “between 400 and 500 
specimens.” These included objects of natural history, historical relics, 
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coins and miscellaneous art objects. Of the works of art exhibited only 
three paintings, a portrait of Cardinal Mazarin, a Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, and a Turkish battle piece, all by unknown artists, are still trace- 
able; but these indicate the level of taste in the fine arts in this country 
at the beginning of the last century. 

In the following years the evolution foretold by John Adams gradually 
produced an increasing emphasis on the fine arts. The Washington Mu- 
seum was incorporated into the National Institute, established in 1840, 
and while natural history continued to be its major interest the fine arts 
began to assume greater importance. Joel R. Poinsett, the director of the 
Society, who was also Secretary of War, made at the outset an impas- 
sioned plea for the arts. In a speech in 1841 he declared: “Here, the 
people reign — all power is centered in them; and if we would have them 
not only maintain their ascendency, but use their power discreetly, no 
expense or pains should be spared to inspire them with a love of literature, 
and a taste for the fine arts. To effect this, the effort must be made here. 
It must originate at the seat of Government, and spread from this place 
over the populous plains and fertile valleys of the land.” 

There can be no doubt that Poinsett had a noble and enlightened atti- 
tude, but he was handicapped by the fact that there were few works of 
art available whose influence could spread through “the populous plains 
and fertile valleys.” Faced with this limitation, he suggested disseminating 
copies of “pictures, statues, and medals” which had been commissioned 
by Congress; a project which was, perhaps fortunately, never carried out. 

The development of public art galleries depends upon the existence of 
collections to place in them, and until comparatively recent times such 
collections did not exist on this side of the Atlantic. In Europe the matrix 
of the important galleries in all the leading countries was, in every case, 
a great accumulation of privately owned art, subsequently acquired by the 
State. For a long time in America such a matrix was lacking, and the 
United States was the last great nation to obtain in its capital a gallery 
of painting and sculpture commensurate with the importance of the 
country. 

In 1846 the Government received a bequest of $550,000, from James 
Smithson, an Englishman, and with these funds established the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which took over the collection of the National Insti- 
tute in 1862. In the resolution adopted by the Smithsonian’s Board of 
Regents, it was provided, among other things, that endowment funds 
should be appropriated for the “procuring, arranging, and preserving of 
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the various collections of the institution, as well of natural history and 
objects of foreign and curious research and of elegant art as others.” 

Thus art, in the recently-established Institution, acquired a new adjec- 
tive, “elegant,” but retained its old place at the bottom of the hierarchy 
of “natural history and objects of foreign and curious research.” ‘This 
position was reflected in the lack of funds devoted to promotion of the 
department of fine arts. In over half a century, the only important acqui- 
sition made was the purchase in 1849, for $3,000, of the Marsh Collec 
tion of prints, one of the assets of the Smithsonian Institution which has 
greatly increased in value with the passage of time. During this half- 
century the other departments of the Smithsonian were growing with 
phenomenal rapidity. For Congress still felt, with John Adams, that “‘it 
is not, indeed, the fine arts that our country requires; the useful, the 
mechanical arts are those which we have occasion for in a young country 
as yet simple and not far advanced in luxury, although perhaps much too 
far for her age and character.” 

Toward the turn of the century, however, a change began to occur. 
An indication of the new spirit appeared in the extraordinary project 
published by F. W. Smith in 1891 (revised and enlarged in 1900) entitled, 
‘Prospectus of a Design for National Galleries of History and Art.” 
Smith’s book deserves more recognition than it has received, for few docu- 
ments throw more light on American character and culture fifty years 
ago. American enthusiasm, grandiose conceptions, missionary zeal, mechan- 
ical inventiveness, and the typical desire for a short cut to all the benefits 
associated with the fine arts— everything is there. Smith proposed to 
build within the District of Columbia a wonderful agglomeration of mag- 
nificent edifices, a whole city surrounded with walls and ramparts. These 
buildings were to be full-size models of various monuments of all coun- 
tries throughout the ages. They were to cover 62 acres southwest of the 
Washington Monument, were to be constructed of Portland cement, to 
be decorated with paintings corresponding to the style and history of the 
various countries, and filled with casts and copies of historic art objects. 
The United States was to be represented by an elaborate Acropolis in 
true Greek style, with a model of the Parthenon, which, in characteristic 
American fashion, was to be much larger than the original. Mr. Smith 
even solved the physical problem of visiting this City of Art and Culture. 
“The modern device of slow, automatic, moving seats facing both walls 
will be a great luxury alike to the observer and the student.” It now 
seems extraordinary that this vast, permanent World’s Fair in the middle 
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of Washington should have won widespread support, yet it seemed for 
a time almost certain of achievement. Members of Congress took it up, 
prominent architects helped with plans, and foreign museum authorities 
wrote letters of approval. 

There were many reasons for the popularity of the scheme. It was 
motivated by the same desire that filled libraries in this country with 
anthologies, abridged editions of the classics, and world histories in one 
volume. It harmonized with the vast scale of our national undertakings in 
other branches of American activity, which made it difficult for people 
to think in terms of single paintings and statues, and it offered an outlet 
to a creative impulse in the nation, which was to express itself a few years 
later in the expositions of Chicago and St. Louis. 

One of the principal arguments for Smith’s scheme, and an argument 
greatly encouraged by foreign museum authorities, was that America 
should be satisfied with reproductions and casts, since it would be impos- 
sible to acquire important originals. An eminent professor of architecture 
was quoted by Smith’s supporters as saying that “he would restrict a 
National Institution to casts of antiquarian remains, considering the ficti- 
tious value of originals in comparison.” Such opinions seem shocking 
today, but the menace of casts was serious in 1890, not only to the nascent 
National Gallery of Art, but to all museums already established in this 
country. Reproductions represented a strong temptation, an easy access 
to treasures that otherwise seemed out of reach. There was a danger that 
American museums would be filled with nothing else, and the argument 
was advanced that, “For all educational uses, casts are absolutely as good 
as originals.”’ Today it is obvious that this is no more true than Emerson’s 
statement, made shortly before, that “what is really best in any book is 
translatable,” and its extraordinary corollary, “I should as soon think of 
swimming across the Charles River when I go to Boston, as of reading 
all my books in originals when I have them rendered for me in my mother 
tongue.” The parallel arguments, for casts and for translations, are dan- 
gerous heresies that have left their mark on American culture. 

Fortunately, as a corrective to Mr. Smith’s proposed city of models 
and casts, certain American collectors were beginning to acquire collec- 
tions of original works of art. The gift of sensitive discrimination did not 
come to these pioneers at once, and the formation of the Widener Collec- 
tion is typical of the evolution of great American collections. It originally 
was filled with French paintings fashionable at the time, works by De- 
camps, Diaz, Dupre, Mauve, Troyon and Ziem, among others. But it also 
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included Manet’s Dead Toreador and Degas’ The Races, both acquired 
in 1894 and thus among the first Impressionist paintings to cross the Atlan- 
tic. There were also Old Masters of the usual type, the standard English 
portraitists and an uneven selection of canvases attributed to Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Rembrandt, the minor Dutch painters and the Italian masters of 
the High Renaissance. While the Widener catalogue of 1908 listed 302 
paintings, of these only 47 were among the hundred great masterpieces 
that finally remained in the collection when it was given a few years ago 
to the National Gallery of Art. This same distillation of taste marked 
the real initiates among American collectors, and it is their gifts that have 
made possible the magnificent museums which have grown up with such 
amazing rapidity in the principal cities of the country. 

Notwithstanding the establishment in the late 60’s of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, a privately endowed institution with an important collec 
tion of paintings and sculpture, the capital of the United States lagged 
behind half a dozen other cities in the development of its art collections. 
In 1906 the Courts decreed that the art department of the Smithsonian 
Institution was, in fact, the National Gallery of Art and, therefore, should 
be the recipient of the Harriet Lane Johnston Collection. Other gifts and 
bequests were added to the newly christened department. Mr. Charles L. 
Freer went further and decided to build and give to the Federal Govern- 
ment a gallery for his own collection of Eastern art, and for the work of 
certain American painters he admired. Nevertheless, the Federal Govern- 
ment still lacked an adequate gallery of Western art; its National Gallery 
was still handicapped by its traditional position as an adjunct to a museum 
of natural history. The country had reached the third stage envisaged by 
John Adams, and the people were beginning to claim their right to study 
the fine arts, but the capital still could not provide the opportunities offered 
by Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit. 

The first real step toward the founding of an adequate National Gal- 
lery was made by Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, while Secretary of the Treas 
ury. He decided that the original National Gallery always would be handi- 
capped by its subordinate position to the great scientific collections of the 
Smithsonian Institution. He realized that the only solution was to estab- 
lish a new gallery, in a building of its own, with its own endowment, its 
own appropriation from the Federal Government, and its own Board of 
Trustees. On the other hand, he was anxious that the contemplated 
gallery should be placed under the aegis of the Smithsonian Institution, 
whose great prestige and long tradition of public service would be of incal- 
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culable benefit to the new institution. He proposed that the Board of 
Trustees should be headed by the Chief Justice of the United States as 
Chairman, and that the other members should be the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, as well as five distinguished private citizens. 

In 1937, an act of Congress established the Gallery in accordance with 
Mr. Mellon’s suggestions, and pledged the faith of the United States to 
its support. In turn, Mr. Mellon made funds available to construct the 
building, and provided an endowment of $5,000,000 to defray certain 
expenses not connected with the maintenance of the Gallery and its collec 
tions. Mr. Mellon also gave his collection, which was designated as the 
standard of excellence for all future acquisitions, “to prevent the intro- 
duction into the National Gallery of inferior works of art.” 

Thus the initiative came from Mr. Mellon, but the success of the 
National Gallery depended upon, and will always depend upon, the sup- 
port of other generous citizens. The Gallery owes a deep debt to Mr. 
Samuel H. Kress, whose gift of Italian paintings and sculpture trebled 
the size of the collection. With the Kress donation the new Gallery 
became outstanding in the field of Italian art. Mr. Joseph E. Widener 
shortly afterwards chose the Gallery as the recipient of the great collec- 
tion formed by himself and his father. Mr. Dale added his splendid col- 
lection of nineteenth century French paintings and of certain earlier mas- 
ters, and Mr. Rosenwald gave his remarkable collection of prints and draw- 
ings. Many important gifts have also been received from individual donors, 
and recently Mr. Kress immensely augmented his original gift of Italian 
art, and, turning to a new field of collecting, added nine superb examples 
of eighteenth-century French painting to the collection. 

The building erected for the National Gallery is classical in style, 
inspired to some extent by the Pantheon, but actually departing further 
from its model than, say, Bernini’s church at Ariccia. It was designed to 
exhibit great works of art, but also, apart from the collections it houses, 
was intended to satisfy a very real desire on the part of the public. In 
America there is a lack of the magnificent churches, public buildings and 
palaces of Europe, and people often living narrow, cramped lives in apart- 
ments and small houses feel the need for buildings more sumptuous, more 
spacious and less utilitarian than their everyday surroundings. The satis- 
faction of this desire has a psychological value difficult to explain. From 
architecture that has dignity, splendor, permanence, people often seem to 
gain an enhancement of their own personalities. There can be no doubt 
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that, disregarding the collections, people receive great pleasure from the 
National Gallery simply as a beautiful building. 

In the installation, however, every effort has been made to insure 
that the background does not dominate the individual works of art. One 
principle has been followed, namely that the work of art should be seen 
in as harmonious surroundings as possible; but period rooms have been 
avoided in the belief that their accessories of furnishings invariably detract 
from the importance of the individual work of art and force it to compete 
with its setting. Also the installation of relatively few objects in each gal- 
lery, and the use of panelling, niches, polygonal rooms and other devices, 
provide for every work of art the greatest possible isolation. The system 
of installation has been carried further in the National Gallery of Art 
than ever before. How taste has changed in the arrangement of works of 
art during the last forty years, how the individual object has gained more 
and more isolation is clearly illustrated in the three accompanying photo- 
graphs of the Widener Collection, as it was first shown at Lynnewood 
Hall, as it was rearranged by Mr. Joseph Widener, and as it now appears 
in the National Gallery of Art. 

The theory of isolating the individual object is based on the belief that 
a work of art is not a specimen, not primarily an historical document, but 
a source of pleasure, analogous to, say, a musical composition. The major 
purpose of the National Gallery is to allow each painting, piece of sculp- ' 
ture, or other object of art to communicate to the spectator, with as little 
interference as possible, the enjoyment it was designed to give. 

It was this enjoyment that John Adams promised, on certain conditions, 
to the future; and the response of the public to the great museums and 
galleries that have been established in recent years throughout the country 
indicates that the “right to study painting, poetry, music, architecture, 
statuary, tapestry and porcelain” has become a reality for millions of peo- 
ple. These people demand that the fine arts assume an increasingly impor- 
tant role in their lives, and the effect on American taste of this new inter- 
est is only beginning to be felt. For the student of culture, the increased 
importance of art in this country is a phenomenon of deep significance, in 
some ways among the most important developments of the twentieth 
century. 








PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ITALIAN PAINTINGS 


By LioNELLO VENTURI 


Author of Italian Paintings in America 


Because of the difficulty of checking attributions and authenticity, there 
exists no definite information on the quality and size of collections made 
in the United States before that of James Jackson Jarves (1818-1888). 

It was Jarves who first created a collection dedicated mainly to Italian 
painters, with a selectivity remarkable for his time, or for any time, and 
with definite ideas concerning the cultural purpose of art collecting. Sent 
to Europe in 1848 to negotiate commercial treaties between the United 
States, Great Britain and France, he settled first in Paris, and after 1851 
in Florence, where he lived for about thirty years. He formed many col- 
lections, two of them of paintings. Of these two, the first was the better. 
It was completed between 1851 and 1859 for the purpose of gathering 
material for a book, and exhibited in New York in 1860.’ The next year 
the book appeared: Art Studies, relating the history of Italian painting 
from the 13th century to Raphael and Michelangelo. Unlike most writers 
on Italian art in the eighteen fifties, Jarves was seriously concerned with 
connoisseurship, and his pages on the conditions of the art market in Italy, 
on checking the authenticity of works of art and on restorations, make 
his book unique. In his ideas, he adhered to the movement which tended 
to reverse former trends by praising “Christian Art” as opposed to “Classic 
Art.” Jarves collected masters of the “forgotten” Sienese school — already 
exalted as early as 1836 by A. F. Rio in the first chapter of his De l’Art 
Chrétien. It was a moment of great interest in Christian art: Lord Lindsay 
published his Sketches of the History of Christian Art in 1847, and P. 
Selvatico his Storia estetico-critica delle arti del disegno in 1852-1856. All 
these works were an outgrowth of the interest taken by romantic painters 
in the art of the Middle Ages and thus they reflected contemporary artistic 
trends. 

Following the critical lines of these writers, Jarves emphasizes the value 
of the “motives” and of “religious sentiment” as against intellectual form 
—an approach to the primitive masters which is scarcely that of today. 
However, this approach made it possible for Jarves to recognize the abso- 


*Theodor Sizer, James Jackson Jarves. A Forgotten New Englander. From The New England 


Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 2, 1933. 
J. J. Jarves, Descriptive Catalogue of “Old Masters” ... to Illustrate the History of Painting 


from A. D. 1200 to the Best Periods of Italian Art, 1860. 
J. J. Jarves, Art Studies: The “Old Masters” of Italy; Painting. New York, 1861. See René 


Brimo, L’évolution du gout aux Etats Unis, Paris 1938. 
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lute value of the primitives and to perceive the falsity of the academic art 
which came after Michelangelo and Raphael. Furthermore it made pos: 
sible for him to discover Sassetta, that Sienese painter so famous today but 
who had to wait until 1903 to be rediscovered by Mr. Langton Douglas, 
after Jarves’ book had been forgotten. 

Jarves is the real type of the pioneer in the field of Italian art, and as, 
has so often been the case with pioneers in art the recognition accorded him 
was by no means always worthy of his contribution. Indeed, his good 
faith was questioned in certain ignorant quarters. When exhibited, his col- 
lection aroused no interest; the Boston Museum refused to buy it despite 
the efforts of C. E. Norton; and finally in 1871 it was bought by Yale 
University for a ridiculously low price. Undiscouraged, Jarves then formed 
another collection of paintings, which he sold to Liberty E. Holden and 
which is now in the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Jarves’ expressed ideal was to build up a “museum of olden art for 
America, based upon a chronological and historical sequence of paintings, 
arranged according to their motives and technical progress.” Seeking a 
first-hand knowledge of Italian art, he collected 13th century Tuscan 
paintings and works by Bernardo Daddi, Taddeo Gaddi, Nardo di Cione, 
Gentile da Fabriano, Lorenzo Monaco, Sassetta, Giovanni di Paolo, Anto- 
nio Pollaiuolo, Neroccio, Titian, and others. Jarves’ realization of his 
ideal was even more startling than the ideal itself. 

Some years before the exhibition of the Jarves collection in New York, 
Thomas Jefferson Bryan (1800-1870) brought a collection of art to that 
city in 1853.” Italian primitives were well represented, of which fifteen 
were from the Artaud de Montor collection in Paris, one of the most 
important 19th century collections of Italian primitives. A dilettante 
rather than a scholar, Bryan had a prudent old-fashioned taste. He was 
interested in the promotion of art, and asked Richard Grand White to 
write a catalogue of his collection, which he donated to the New York 
Historical Society. 

Charles Eliot Norton (1828-1908),’ one of Jarves’ rare supporters, was 
himself a minor collector (outstanding in his collection were some Tinto- 
rettos he bought from the Manfrin collection in Venice in 1857); he was 


"Proceeding of the New York Historical Society on the Announcement of the Death of Thomas 
J. Bryan, June 1870. Richard Grand White, Companion to the Bryan Gallery of Christian Art, 
containing critical Descriptions of the Pictures, and Biographical Sketches of the Painters. New 
York, 1853. 

*Henry James, 4n American Art-Scholar: Charles Eliot Norton, in The Burlington Magazine, 
January 1909. C. E. Norton, Notes of travel and Study in Italy, Boston, 1860. Bernini and 
Other Studies in the History of Art, New York 1914. Professor Norton delivered a course at 
Harvard with the title: Lectures on Modern Morals as Illustrated by the Art of the Ancients. 
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the first important art historian in the United States and professor of fine 
arts at Harvard. An intimate friend of Ruskin, he understood the impor- 
tance of Italian art not only as representative of “Christian Art,” but 
because of the influence which its high moral and aesthetic ideals could 
exert on modern culture. His interest in art was very broad, extending 
from Mediaeval architecture to Bernini. His influence on Mr. Bernard 
Berenson and Mrs. Isabella Stewart Gardner bore fruit in the latter’s 
collection, one of the most beautiful of all times.* 

Now known as the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in Boston, this 
collection contains much art that is not Italian; but the Italian art is 
dominant. Around famous paintings Mrs. Gardner gathered elements of 
Venetian architecture, and Gothic and Renaissance furniture and objects 
of art. It was a reconstruction of the atmosphere of the past, an attempt 
to escape crass contemporary scene into a world of art and lofty ideals. 
Not simply art, but a special kind of art, called “great art” was sought 
after by Mrs. Gardner and other collectors at this time. “Great art” 
became a kind of symbol of the highest ideals of humanity. This was a 
result of the teachings of Ruskin and of the artistic trend which dominated 
the taste of Europe at the end of the 19th century — Symbolism. 

In 1896 Mrs. Gardner’s only important Italian painting was The Tragedy 
of Lucretia by Botticelli; by 1914 her collection was practically completed. 
Giotto, Bernardo Daddi, Simone Martini, Angelico, Masaccio, Paolo 
Uccello, Piero della Francesca, Botticelli, Credi, Tura, Crivelli, Raphael, 
Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, Guardi: many of the most famous Italian 
painters from the 14th to the 18th century are represented in the collec- 
tion. “The Chigi Madonna” by Botticelli and Titian’s “Rape of Europa” 
are among the masterpieces of these masters. 

Between 18'70 and 1900 conditions of taste in the United States were 
quite poor. Genre painting was supreme. The three volumes of The Art 
Treasures of America by Edward Strahan (Earl Shinn), published in 
1879, include no old paintings and are an exhibition of bad taste through- 
out. In 1896 Mr. Berenson complained of the decay in America of interest 
in Italian art. He was able to list only the paintings in Don Marquand’s 
and Theodore Davis’ collections (both now at the Metropolitan Museum), 
Mrs. Gardner's first pictures, and the Quincy Adams Shaw and C. E. 
Norton collections, now dispersed. Wilhelm Bode, who visited the United 


*Philip Hendy, The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum. Catalogue of the Exhibited Paintings 


and Drawings, Boston, 1931. 
Morris Carter, Isabella Stewart Gardner and Fenway Court. Boston and New York, 1925. 


°B. Berenson, Les Peintures Italiennes de New York et de Boston, in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
1896, I, p. 195 et seg. 
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States in the nineties, mentioned some Italian pictures in the Q. A. Shaw 
collection, and in the Martin A. Ryerson collection in Chicago.° As late 
as 1907 there was, in the opinion of John La Farge and August F. Jaccaci’ 
no important collection of Italian painting in America, except Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s. And yet only twenty-one years later, when the author of this article 
first visited the United States, he was startled by the multitude and the 
quality of Italian painings in private as well as public collections.’ 

This great change in the art collections of the United States was brought 
about by the great magnates of American industry and finance, numbers 
of whom began to collect old masters about the beginning of the century. 
These men were accustomed to take broad views of any field which 
attracted their attention; they had little interest in history; and they were 
prepared to collect almost anything, on one condition: that it be of the 
highest importance. In this vast sphere of interest, Italian painting had 
a part and an important part, with the emphasis on paintings of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, representing the Renaissance. The 17th century was 
also prominently represented — by paintings of the Dutch, Flemish and 
Spanish schools. Italian sculpture, faience, and furniture were also col- 
lected. Although Mrs. Gardner’s collection served in many ways as a 
model, the purchases made by the great magnates resulted in ensembles 
that were somewhat different from hers. Her taste had its origin in Ruskin, 
and found its final realization in Mr. Berenson’s connoisseurship. The 
magnates were largely uninfluenced by the tradition of Ruskin and Norton. 
Rather, through their advisers they had close ties with German science, 
particularly that of Wilhelm Bode, who was achieving celebrity through 
his building up of the Kaiser Friederich Museum in Berlin. Bode, and 
German art history in general, had no appreciation of modern art trends. 
Thus the great collections of American magnates lost that contact with 
the idea of contemporary art which influenced both the Jarves and Gardner 
collections. It is true that the magnates refused to collect genre paintings 
and 1830 landscapes and that this represented an improvement over late 
nineteenth century American taste. But it is also true that, with some 
exceptions the magnates did not understand that certain of the impression- 
ists or post-impressionists stood at the level of the old masters: this began 
to be understood only in the late twenties. But whatever might be the 
shortcomings of the taste guiding the great collectors, the fact is that they 


°W. Bode, Alte Kunstwerke in den Sammlungen der Vereinigten Staaten, in Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst, N. F., VI, 1895, p. 71 et seq. 

‘John La Farge and August Jaccaci, Notewort/y paintings in American collections. New York, 
1907. 

*“Lionello Venturi, Italian Paintings in America. New York and Milan, 1933. 3 volumes. 
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gathered a great number of masterpieces, making the epoch of American 
collecting between 1900 and 1940 one of the greatest in history. 

Pierpont Morgan was the most celebrated figure among American col- 
lectors. Although Italian painting formed only a small part of his collec- 
tion, he nevertheless owned paintings by Angelico, Filippo Lippi, Casta- 
gno, Ghirlandaio, Perugino and Raphael. 

Joseph Widener of Philadelphia owned works by Castagno, Credi, 
Neroccio, Mantegna, Giovanni Bellini, Raphael, Moroni and Guardi. His 
collection is now in the National Gallery, Washington. 

In 1905 Henry Walters enriched his museum in Baltimore with the 
Massarenti collection from Rome, which included works by Giovanni di 
Paolo, Crivelli, Filippo Lippi, Montagna and Paolo Veronese. 

Benjamin Altman of New York bequeathed to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in 1913 a collection in which Rembrandt is god, but in which Botti- 
celli, Antonello, Montagna, Francia and Titian are also represented. 

When Henry C. Frick built up his marvelous museum, there were in- 
cluded a very few, but exceptionally fine, examples of Italian art — works 
by Giovanni Bellini, Bronzino, Titian and Veronese. Later, under the 
influence of Miss Frick, were added works of Duccio, Barna, Paolo Vene- 
ziano, Filippo Lippi, Gentile Bellini and Piero della Francesca. 

Clarence H. Mackay collected in his villa on Long Island an excellent 
group, now dispersed, of Duccio, Pisanello, Sassetta, Baldovinetti, Botti- 
celli, Perugino, Crivelli, Antonello and Bellini. 

Jules S. Bache of New York recently bequeathed to the Metropolitan 
Museum his collection of Uccello, Filippo and Filippino Lippi, Ghirlandaio, 
Signorelli, Tura, Crivelli, Raphael and Titian. 

Henry Goldman made a small but carefully chosen collection, new dis- 
persed, of Giotto, Nardo di Cione, Gentile da Fabriano, Fra Angelico, 
Masolino, Bartolomeo Veneto and Titian. 

The collection of Otto H. Kahn is also dispersed. In it were represented 
Baronzio, Botticelli, Credi, Mantegna and Carpaccio. 

To the National Gallery in Washington was bequeathed the collection 
of Andrew W. Mellon, famous for its pictures from the Hermitage of 
Leningrad and distinguished by an exceptionally high standard of choice. 
Cimabue, Angelico, Masaccio, Duccio, Neroccio, Giovanni di Paolo, 
Masolino, Castagno, Filippino Lippi, Botticelli, Pisanello, Perugino, 
Raphael, Gentile Bellini, Antonello, Mantegna, Titian, Luini— all are 
represented, many by masterpieces. 

The largest collection of Italian painting in the United States, beginning 
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with the 13th and ending in the 18th century, was made by Samuel H. 
Kress, who bequeathed the greatest part to the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington, but also distributed paintings to various other museums throughout 
the country. Mr. Kress’s aim has been to show the historical sequence of 
the Italian painters as completely as possible. However, in addition to 
those paintings included chiefly for reasons of historical interest, there is a 
group of works carefully selected from an artistic point of view — works 
of Duccio, Giotto, Daddi, Simone Martini, Baronzio, Lorenzo Monaco, 
Angelico, Masolino, Gentile da Fabriano, Sassetta, Giovanni di Paolo, 
Domenico Veneziano, Baldovinetti, Filippo and Filippino Lippi, Gozzoli, 
Neroccio, Verrocchio, Botticelli, Cossa, Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, 
Crivelli, Carpaccio, Cima, Francia, Perugino, Piero di Cosimo, Bartolomeo 
Veneto, Giorgione, Lotto, Luini, Sodoma, Correggio, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Moroni, Magnasco, Tiepolo, Guardi. 

While these great collections were being gathered, another trend ap- 
peared, which is of special interest. Three scholars, two of them American, 
and one English, Mr. Bernard Berenson, Mr. F. Mason Perkins and Mr. 
R. Langton Douglas, became aware, around the turn of the century, that 
the Sienese painters were much greater than was commonly believed. We 
have seen that this same thesis was put forward by Rio in 1836 and that 
Jarves subscribed to it fifteen years later. Nevertheless Sienese painting con- 
tinued to be disregarded outside Siena for many years, until the three schol- 
ars just mentioned revealed its beauties to the entire world. In 1904 an exhi- 
bition of Sienese art was held in Siena and was followed the same year by 
one in the Burlington Fine Arts Club in London. Because Sienese were 
more conservative than the Florentines, some qualities of 14th century 
painting were found in Sienese pictures of the 15th century, and this had 
the effect of drawing the attention of scholars and amateurs to some other 
14th century schools, such as those of Venice and Rimini, which had 
been previously disregarded. Also, the revival of the Sienese pictures 
resulted in the recognition for the first time of the greatness of 13th cen- 
tury Tuscan painting. 

Furthermore, this new trend toward the most primitive Italian art 
resulted in the forging of a link with contemporary taste, thus correcting 
the exclusive preoccupation with the past that had characterized the great 
collections of the magnates. It was Mr. Berenson who first recognized a 
link between Giotto and Cézanne. And on the other hand the new under’ 
standing of Italian primitives was justified from the point of view of con- 
temporary art by the enthusiasm of the avant-garde in Paris for negro 
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sculpture and the painting of Henri Rousseau. Collectors could now buy 
Sienese masters, Fauves, and Cubists. 

The idea underlying the appreciation of Italian primitives now also 
changed. Jarves had upheld the idea of “Christian Art”; and Ruskin and 
Norton had emphasized the moral values of primitive artists. The new 
scholars and amateurs, however, perceived above all the visual values of 
the paintings. The plasticity, the intuitive, non-scientific perspective, the 
free lines, the intensity and preciousness of the coloring, the presentation 
of figures instead of the representation of actions, the intrinsic value of 
painting, as an artistic object in itself, without any intent to portray nature 
—all these values were found to a greater degree in primitive painting 
than in classic. 

This new trend had its effect on the great collections, into which 14th 
century paintings now began to find frequent entrance. In 1905 Pierpont 
Morgan bought a group of Sienese paintings, recently sold in London. 
An emphasis on 14th century painting can be noticed in Mr. Kress’ col- 
lection. Many collectors, indeed, began to specialize in primitives. The 
most important of these collections is that of Mr. Philip Lehman, which 
includes Margaritone, Orcagna, Memmi, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Lippo 
Vanni, Allegretto Nuzi, Baronzio, Sassetta, Giovanni di Paolo, Uccello, 
Piero della Francesca, Botticelli, Matteo di Giovanni, Bartolomeo Vivarini, 
Carlo Crivelli, Giovanni Beilini. 

Among the less wealthy, too, there were amateurs who dedicated them- 
selves to collecting with the enthusiasm of a Jarves. Dan Fellows Platt, 
for example, sought out and discovered with a real passion works by 
Bernardo Daddi, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Sassetta, Domenico di Bartolo, 
Vecchietta, Francesco di Giorgio, Nicolo da Foligno, Bartolomeo Vivarini, 
Giovanni Bellini and Foppa. His collection, which was in Englewood, 
N. J. was dispersed after his death. 

A lawyer, John G. Johnson, bequeathed to the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art a collection which includes both primitive works and later paintings. 
Bernardo Daddi, Agnolo Gaddi, Pietro Lorenzetti, Domenico di Bartolo, 
Masolino, Gozzoli, Botticelli, Signorelli, Crivelli, Antonello, Giovanni 
Bellini, Cima, Jacopo de’ Barbari, Bartolomeo Veneto, Bramantino, Palma 
Vecchio, Veronese, Tiepolo, Guardi, are represented in the collection. 

Another lawyer, Maitland F. Griggs, bequeathed to the Metropolitan 
Museum and to Yale University his collection including Maso, Pacino di 
Bonaguida, Daddi, Gaddi, Simone Martini, Memmi, Sassetta and Fran- 


cesco di Giorgio. 
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The Art Institute of Chicago has, at different times, been given two 
collections which are beautifully complementary; that of Martin A. Ryer- 
son, one of the earliest collectors of primitive and impressionist paintings, 
who bought the beautiful series of scenes of the life of St. John the Baptist 
by Giovanni di Paolo, the most important work by the master, and that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester, who specialized in the Venetian 
painters, including Titian, Tintoretto and Veronese. 

The most recently formed collection of Italian art, with attention cen- 
tering on primitives, is that of Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Rabinowitz, in Port 
Washington, L. I. It includes Pietro Lorenzetti, Daddi, Sassetta, Filippo 
Lippi, Castagno, Francia, Giovanni Bellini, Bartolomeo Vivarini, Pen- 
nacchi, Spagna, Tifernate, Boltrafho, Romanino, Titian, Tintoretto, Bron- 
zino, Tiepolo. 

One could mention many other collections of old Italian paintings: 
among them those of Ralph Booth and Edsel Ford in Detroit, those of 
Percy S. Straus, Arthur Sachs, John D. Rockefeller, Harold Pratt and 
George Blumenthal in New York, that of John R. Van Derlip in Min- 
neapolis, Frank C. Smith in Worcester, Mass. 

In recent years writers on art subjects and directors of museums have 
been interested in Baroque Italian painting, but private collectors have as 
yet paid it little attention. 

American collectors of modern and modernistic paintings, which have 
been enormously developed in the last twenty years, also include paintings 
by Italians, for example Modigliani, de Chirico, Boccioni, Severini. The 
center of these collections is of course the school of Paris, and to that 
school, directly or indirectly, the above mentioned Italians belong. 

Nineteenth century Italian painting is entirely disregarded today in the 
United States. But at some future time the “Macchiaioli Toscani,” Fattori, 
Lega and Signorini, will be rediscovered. 
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WILLIAM T. WALTERS AND HENRY WALTERS 


By DorotrHy Kent HILy 
Curator of Ancient Art, The Walters Art Gallery 


It is a very hard task to appraise the genius of the Walters family as 
collectors. Every day brings some new revelation of the extraordinary 
insight of the founders, as well as new revelations of the shortcomings of 
the collections. One important fact we shall never know: the date of the 
policy which resulted in the present organization. We can best ascertain 
the approximate date and understand the present scope of this organization 
by following chronologically the growth of the collection from the 1860's, 
when William T. Walters began seriously on the gentleman’s hobby of 
collecting contemporary pictures, to the day at the end of 1931 when his 
son, Henry Walters, bequeathed to the City of Baltimore as a memorial 
to his father a tremendously varied collection illustrating every field of 
human endeavor, a building, and an endowment for the maintenance of 
“my gallery” as a public institution. 

William T. Walters was a native of Pennsylvania, an adopted son of 
Baltimore, a railroad king, and a typical American selfmade man. Like 
so many of his generation, he had a fine zest for living, and he loved art 
for its connections with life. Always a lover of paintings, he began in 
Paris in the early 1860's to buy the fashionable new pictures of his day, 
some in the “academic” tradition and others of the romantic and Barbizon 
schools. He bought ever after from the yearly salons in Paris and London, 
and at expositions. Story-telling pictures, pictures of people, full of action 
or of feeling, that is what he wanted; so he chose Gérdme, Meisonnier, 
Millet, Alma-Tadema, Delacroix, Fortuny. 

Such was the current taste of Europe, and William T. Walters was one 
of those to make it the taste of America. For we of today must make an 
effort to realize how unusual was a taste even so sophisticated. These story- 
telling pictures were technically good, painted by artists whose background 
was a great tradition. It was from the Walters collection and a very few 
others that the American public at long last learned the qu’ est-ce que c’est 
of an “oil painting.” 

For William T. Walters shared his treasures with the people of his 
city, and their taste grew with his. It was customary after the middle 


*For bibliography of Walters publications see Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, I, 1938, pp. 
116f. To these add the following articles on the collection: A. Mathews, “The Walters’ Art 
Collection at Baltimore” in Magazine of Western History, X, no. 1, May, 1880, pp. 1-16; “The 
Walters Collection of Art Treasures,” in Magazine of American History, XXVII, 4, April 1892, 
Pp. 241-264. 
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eighties to open the house and the two extensions, built in 1873 and 1883, 
to the public on the Wednesdays of February, March and April, the Sat- 
urdays of April, and Washington’s Birthday and Easter Monday.’ Tickets 
at fifty cents were sold by and for The Poor Association. For the grand 
opening of the second extension in 1884 the first painting catalogue was 
printed, and it showed the character of the collection established as a col- 
lection of contemporary art. The fact that an artist was “dec’d” was 
important enough for red ink, while a local paper, commenting upon the 
event, boasted that half the artists were dead! I have been unable to deter- 
mine the exact date of a small “Descriptive Catalogue” which The Poor 
Association published and sold. This showed a most intelligent approach 
to popular education. For every painting it told one interesting fact — 
some little thing to impress it on your memory; then it discussed the pic- 
ture from the artistic angle, using the jargon expected of art critics. 

This was a period when a limited number of paintings enjoyed wide 
popularity through reproduction by engraving or lithography, assisted by 
the then new photography. The Walters paintings were well known all 
over America. The catalogues always mention the fact that a painting 
has been reproduced. But I have been unable to find evidence that any 
great number were engraved after they came to Baltimore, and that Wil- 
liam T. Walters was responsible for disseminating culture in this way. 

The taste of William T. Walters also inclined toward the great animal 
sculptor, Antoine Barye, whose chief patron he became. The Walters 
collection of Barye bronzes is one of the largest, and there are water colors 
and sketches, too. These sculptures had the same appeal as the Walters 
paintings: they abounded with life. 

A manifestation of a more subtle taste is the William T. Walters Ori- 
ental Collection, the first such private collection in America. This was 
not acquired in the Orient, but bought at expositions in Europe and Amer- 
ica. The owner wrote the first catalogue (unsigned) in 1884, by which 
time he had 4100 objects, including 1400 pieces of Chinese ceramics. 
This simple little catalogue is one of the first attempts in English to treat 
Oriental art historically. The author was keenly aware of the need for 
more scientific study in this field, and later commissioned $. W. Bushell 
to prepare a beautifully illustrated work which appeared after the collec- 
tor’s death and became the fundamental work in the field. That the 
Walters Oriental collection no longer holds so high a place among collec 


"For opening days in 1884 and earlier see editorial, The Baltimore Sun, Feb. 28, 1884. 
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tions in this country is due to its having received very little expansion in 
scope since 1894. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the Walters taste did not limit 
itself to these departments. The galleries contained any number of small 
objects. The house, too, abounded in choice knickknacks, including Sevres 
porcelain, the beginning of a great collection, and in the best of all the 
things that constituted a Victorian home. 

When William T. Walters died in 1894 his possessions and interests 
passed largely to his only son, Henry Walters, then forty-six years of age. 
The lion’s share of the collecting was done by him in the three and a half 
decades after his father’s death. He lived in New York and in Europe, 
while maintaining legal residence as well as art and business connections 
in Baltimore. In addition to a profound reverence for his father, he had 
artistic taste fostered from early youth by contact with cultivated people 
at home and abroad. His taste was more original than his father’s, and 
more catholic. He lived in the past, with the Old Masters and with his 
father’s memory, and in the future with the dream of a great public institu- 
tion bearing the family name. The gallery continued to be opened as 
theretofore. No special effort was made to keep the public abreast of the 
astonishing acquisitions of the owner. For nearly forty years the Baltimore 
public came regularly to see the William T. Walters collection of nine- 
teenth-century paintings and Far Eastern ceramics, knowing little and 
caring less about the extraordinary Mediaeval, Classical, Renaissance and 
Near Eastern collections which Henry Walters was assembling and which 
they had to pass on their way to the favorites. 

Our information about the relatively simple history of the collecting by 
William T. Walters came from the published catalogues. The sources for 
the much more complex personality of the collector Henry Walters are 
scattered. About his youthful efforts as a collector we know little. There 
is some desultory correspondence to prove that he was always interested 
and always collecting, on a small scale. We know that he collected books: 
first editions and fine editions of the English classics. For the years at the 
beginning of the century, shortly after his father’s death we have a good 
deal of correspondence and bills. In 1908 he sent from his New York 
home 385 objets d’art and 209 books, and we have the inventory. There 
is a published catalogue, with annotations, of the only important large 
collection which he bought, the Massarenti Collection.* He published the 
catalogue which Olschki wrote of the Incunabula which he bought from 


*E. Van Esbroeck and others, Catalogue du Musée de Peinture, Sculpture et Archéologie au 
Palais Accoramboni, (2 parts) Rome, 1897. 
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him in 1906. About 1909 he brought out a new painting catalogue, which 
appeared in two subsequent revisions. These painting catalogues establish 
the chronology in one small field. The accession book is a check list of 
every article unpacked after 1909. Although many of the entries in the 
accession book are too brief to allow identification of the object, they suffice 
to show what kinds of material Henry Walters was collecting at various 
times. These records are supplemented by photographic albums compiled 
by dealers at the ends of certain seasons and by some annoted photographs. 

The only generality to be drawn is that Henry Walters was always 
collecting everything. The correspondence and bills of the turn of the 
century show that Henry Walters was buying paintings. The bills from 
the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 1904 are for Gobelin tapestries, Lalique 
jewelry, and Chinese and Japanese art. When the Lefferts Collection was 
dispersed in New York in 1901 he started collecting illuminated manu- 
scripts, in which field he was to excel. The 1908 list of objects sent from 
New York includes Egyptian, Classical, Mediaeval and modern objects, 
and statuettes, swords and ink bottles. Works in the Classical manner 
and with Classical subjects predominate, but religious art is also frequent. 
He had already formed the nucleus of his Mediaeval collection, in which 
field he was to become a collector along with Morgan. The only conspicu- 
ous lack in this list is the Near Eastern ceramics, which he immediately 
thereafter began to acquire and which he once said would be the famous 
part of his collection. In his delight in this pottery his father’s taste for 
the exquisite ceramics of the Far East seems to have had a rebirth. 

The records after 1909 show the same diversity. Cases and lots always 
contained objects from all periods. At no time did Henry Walters spe- 
cialize in one field to the exclusion of others, and he never abandoned a 
field in which he had become interested.* He never cut down on his buy- 
ing, even during the Great War. 

A limited number of dealers at home and abroad were Henry Walters 
intermediaries. He trusted them thoroughly, but he did not let them buy 
for him. These dealers, most of them in Paris, assembled things from the 
other dealers, thus helping in selecting and eliminating, and from their 
stocks Henry Walters made his annual selections. He was willing to buy 
whole groups which had come to the dealers, provided he had guarantee 
that the groups were intact. In this way he assured himself the best of 
the lot, and also kept archaeologically important groups together. He was 


“Mesopotamian tablets began coming at the same time as the Persian pottery. Luristan bronzes 
came to Baltimore as early as they came anywhere, at the very end of his life. A couple of 
geological specimens came near the end. 
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willing to keep on buying things of one sort, once he was convinced that 
they were worthy, and in this way he sometimes reassembled an object 
which had been accidentally divided.* However, in addition to this method 
of selection, Henry Walters permitted himself the luxuries of time and 
care in the selection of certain items; we may believe that one of these was 
the fine Armenian manuscript over which he poured for a week in his 
Paris hotel, and which was in his home at the time of his death. These 
two methods suggest two audiences: the owner, and the future public. 

No one knows exactly when Henry Walters decided to leave his collec- 
tion as a single public monument. Until the day of his death his plan 
for the ultimate disposal of his collection was kept secret. Yet, immediately 
after his father’s death in 1894, he told friends that developing the collec- 
tion as a memorial to his father would be one of the major projects of his 
life. Between 1905 and 1908 he built the new gallery.° He placed his 
father’s bust in a niche over the front door, indicating that the idea of a 
memorial was already in his mind. Another thing suggests that the needs 
of a public institution were often in his mind: the 243 unopened boxes. 
Most of these arrived in the 1920's, but some date back to 1913. These 
boxes contained things which he thought valuable for an enlarged gallery; 
for the 1908 building was soon greatly overcrowded. 

When the new building was opened it contained the old William T. 
Walters collection, the shipments from New York which had been col- 
lected by Henry Walters, and his greatest single purchase, made in 1902: 
the collection which had long been housed in the Accoramboni Palace in 
Rome. It was the property of a priest, Marcello Massarenti, whose name, 
curiously, did not appear in the catalogue which had been issued in 1897. 
Massarenti seems to have been collecting for a half a century, chiefly in 
Rome. His collection seems not to have been well known even among the 
Romans.’ He had obtained a good quantity of Roman sculpture, including 
some fine sarcophagi, and other material excavated in Rome itself, and 
pottery and bronzes from excavations near Rome. He had also paintings 
bought at the sales in Rome. He had a great quantity of Italian paintings 
and also some Dutch and Flemish which the older collectors of Rome had 


*There are several examples in the Egyptian department: a fine Neo-Memphite relief, of which 
two non-adjacent parts were bought separately, the second part arriving in the last shipment 
before the owner’s death; the ten ugly but very important black “scribes” from the Karnak 
cache, the largest group outside Egypt; and the four wood portrait statuettes of Itef-ib, undoubtedly 
found together in his tomb, but bought by Henry Walters in two lots. 

*The 1883 extension was demolished to make way for the new building. The house and the 
1873 extension were closed. 

"I am indebted for information about the Massarenti Collection to Commendatore Bartolomeo 
Nogara and Signor Augusto Jandolo, 
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prized. Sculpture and paintings of the past were what the Walters col- 
lections had lacked. 

The Massarenti purchase is supposed to have called forth considerable 
ridicule. Romans enjoyed joking about the rich American who bought 
a whole bad collection at a fantastic price, and at home there was no lack 
of critics to point out that there were few great names and still fewer great 
artists represented in the painting collection. Dealers at home, then as now, 
disliked this purchase. Yet, four paintings by Giovanni di Paolo; a frag- 
ment from a Spoletan crucifix of the thirteenth century; seven Roman sar- 
cophagi from a known grave chamber in the city; and five of the very 
rare cistae Praenistinae would in themselves justify the purchase of the 
collection. Strange to tell, it is the Massarenti pieces which have been 
selected most often by scholars during the last ten years, in complete 
ignorance of their previous history, as deserving of immediate publication. 
The Massarenti Collection provided a skeleton collection of sculpture and 
painting of all the great periods in Europe, and this every museum needs. 
The Massarenti was the last opportunity to get such a skeleton collection, 
and Henry Walters took the chance for America. 

The one major field in which Henry Walters took no interest was the 
more progressive painting of the day. With the possible exception of 
Monet, there was not a “modern” painting shown in his gallery. His 
interest was exclusively in the painters of the past.° 

To attempt seriously to evaluate the departmental collections would be 
an impossible task in the space allotted here. Those which stand first by 
American standards of today are the Mediaeval objets d'art, the manu- 
scripts, the Near Eastern ceramics, and the Egyptian sculpture. Those 
which are very good of their kind but which today lack a public of com- 
parable enthusiasm are the Far Eastern ceramics of the later periods, 
academic paintings of the nineteenth century, Etruscan art, and several of 
the decorative arts, including the Sevres porcelains. 

If we were to choose one characteristic in the taste of Henry Walters, 
as directed toward all periods and subjects, it would be his feeling for the 
small object, especially the small sculpturesque object. A statuette or a 
plaque in bronze or ivory or precious stone was what he coveted, what he 
carried in his pocket to play with. It is the small sculpture which com- 
mands attention in every room of the Walters Art Gallery today. It is 
impossible to say how much such a taste is a natural gift, how much it is 
acquired as the result of circumstances. Certainly an American collector 


"He added to his father’s collection Ingres, Courbet, Degas, and a solitary Manet. He had 
nothing from the Post-Impressionists. 
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has impetus to develop a taste for the small works of great quality which 
are available rather than for large paintings and statuary which are not. 
Perhaps the source of the taste is unimportant; its results are important. 

It is easy for us to pass censure on collectors of the 1860 to 1930 era 
for what they failed to do. It is not surprising that, when the Walters 
collection was first made public, although the majority was astounded and 
delighted at what father and son had been able to collect, another group 
of visitors was disappointed and inclined to condemn the collection for its 
shortcomings. I think it should be emphasized that the Walters’ reach 
often exceeded their grasp. As rugged individualists, they stoop up against 
principalities and powers. Those who condemn them, for example, for 
not securing one superlative piece of Greek sculpture do not know that 
Henry Walters was actually in negotiation in 1902 for the girl from 
Anzio, the present gem of the Terme and the pride of the Italian nation. 
The Italian government stopped this, of course. Secondly, there are no 
papers to prove or disprove the story, of which I have some doubts but 
which is figuratively true, that Henry Walters tried long and hard to secure 
the famous Greek goddess from Tarentum, long a bone of contention 
between the Louvre and the Berlin Museum, and finally lodged in the 
latter through the political manipulation and the financial backing of the 


former emperor of Germany! 
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THE MUSEUM OF HISTORIC ART AT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


By Frank JEweTtT MatTuHer, Jr., Director 


All universities and colleges, except such as are located near great muse- 
ums, must have their own museums if their teaching of art is to have any 
vitality. At Princeton we have an entirely clear idea of what such a 
museum should be. Its function is to bring the student, whose routine 
instruction is necessarily conducted through words, and always misleading 
reproductions, in contact with the work of art itself. Hence only originals 
should be admitted to our galleries. They should become not merely bigger 
and better extensions of the collections of photographs and lantern slides. 
If the museum is too poor to buy originals, and with good buying, few are 
so poor as that, it should avail itself of the extraordinary facilities for bor- 
rowing which we enjoy in America from dealers, collectors and other 
museums. 

As we understand it at Princeton, the practical programme for such a 
museum is a very simple one. It should so far as possible collect what is 
locally taught. For example, for many years at Princeton we have given 
little attention, except through loan exhibitions, to American art. But 
some two years ago the University established a Division of American 
Civilization, including courses devoted exclusively to our own art. So, 
quite logically, acquisition in the American field suddenly became of first 
importance. To close these prefatory remarks, while I feel a collegiate 
museum should to the extent of its ability show contemporary art, it should 
do so by loan exhibitions. Such a museum, with very limited means, simply 
cannot afford to risk the waste of funds and mistakes in selection that buy- 
ing the art of our own times inevitably involves. I advise such museums 
to extend by ten years the dead line of twenty years, post mortem, which 
the Louvre has maintained successfully for upwards of a century. In sum- 
mary, such a museum as I have described is simply a sampler in which the 
young student may see and enjoy a typical object of fine quality in every 
field of his studies. 

At Princeton we have not fully achieved such a plan but we have 
advanced perhaps three-quarters of our way. As I enumerate briefly and 
on the whole categorically what we can show our students, I may refer 
the reader to our only previous report of this sort, in Art and Archaeology, 
vol. XX, Sept. °25. 


In ceramics our collections are virtually complete for our own purposes. 
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That is, we can show excellent examples from Egyptian Pre-Dynastic stone 
and pottery vessels down to the china of our grandparents’ time. Espe- 
cially useful in teaching is the series of Greek vases, from hand-modeled 
Cypriote jars and Mycenaean cups, from Geometric, Corinthian, black- 
figured and red-figured to the beginning of the Christian Era. Among per- 
haps a couple of hundred pieces, nothing is really lacking from the point 
of view of the teacher and the student novice, and a handful of vases, 
especially those bequeathed by the late Junius S. Morgan, are of excep- 
tional beauty and importance. When conditions permit, all this material 
will be published as a Princeton fascicule of the Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum. 

Through a recent gift of Mrs. Dan Fellows Platt of Englewood, N. J., 
of the collection of some 2,000 drawings brought together by her late hus- 
band, this museum takes its place among the few American museums that 
are rich in original drawings. 

The Platt collection is strongest in drawings from about 1600 to the 
present. In the earlier period, a little group of Italian pen drawings, prob 
ably Venetian, of emblems (imprese) is very rare and deserves study. Of 
its period, about 1500, there are half a dozen other examples. The High 
Renaissance and Mannerism are thinly but also interestingly represented 
by good drawings of Bacchiaca, Rosso, Baroccio, and many Luca Cam- 
biasos. 

In the 17th century there are long and interesting series of Guercino 
and Salvator Rosa, with a good representation of their contemporaries. 

Some fifty sheets by G.-B. Tiepolo and twenty by his son, Gian- 
Domenico, are perhaps the most distinguished 18th century items in the 
Italian section. 

In the French school an extraordinary group of 51 drawings by the 
sculptor Augustin Pajou, made during his twelve student years at Rome, 
has, besides its unique documentary value, much aesthetic interest. In 
the 19th century there are good sheets by Delacroix, Decamps, Flandrin, 
and Baudry, by the Barbizon painters, and an important group of sketches 
by Puvis de Chavannes, many for his famous murals. 

Among recent French draughtsmen Pissaro, Forain, Rodin, and Maillol 
are well represented, while there are nearly 100 drawings by Steinlen. 

Considerations of space forbid even a running enumeration of the more 
than 800 good English drawings, the largest category. In the 18th cen- 
tury we have Richard Wilson, Fuseli, Rowlandson, Stothard, Cipriani. 
For Romney, between his own sketchbooks and scrapbooks, we can show 
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something more than 2co of his highly imaginative designs. Save Turner, 
few of the good British watercolor landscapists are absent. There is a 
remarkable group, probably unique in America, of the painter-sculptor, 
Alfred Stevens. In the more recent field there are scores of drawings by 
Leighton, Poynter, Burne-Jones, Alphonse Legros, William Strang, and 
smaller groups by Orpen, John, Epstein and Gaudier Brdeska. Long series 
by other good contemporary British artists must be passed with bare 
mention. 

The Junius S. Morgan (°88) bequest included a score of drawings by 
Jacques Callot, probably the most important group in America. 

Apart from the Platt gift, we have a series of good American sheets 
from Copley to Gaston Lachaise which includes Winslow Homer, George 
Inness, Sloan, Glackens, and a group of a score of Homer D. Martins 
covering most of his development. 

In the English school we have Rowlandson, Turner, such good water- 
colorists as Varley, Prout and Cox, and most of the good Punch illustrators. 

For the French school of the 19th century we can show all the good 
Barbizon painters, a large group of drawings by Charles Daubigny, and 
some fifty sketchbook sheets ascribed, I believe not too hopefully, to Ingres. 

The Museum has the assurance of a future gift of drawings which will 
amply supply the Italian Renaissance sheets scantily represented in the 
Platt gift, and will add many good sheets of the Northern schools, includ- 
ing a remarkable group of Claude Lorrains. 

Our print collection of some 4,000 sheets must be described in a few 
lines. In general we can show something from the 15th century to the 
present. The Morgan bequest of virtually the entire oeuvre of Jacques 
Callot is probably unique in the world for quality of impression. This 
bequest included a long series of Goltzius and Hollar, and a sufficient 
number of the minor Dutch etchers and Claude Lorrain, always in prints 
of superlative quality. 

From our own funds we have bought something like 300 illustrated 
books from the late 15th century till the present. We have on the whole 
specialized in American illustrations in wood-engraving, of which we have 
hundreds in separate proofs, apart from those in books. 

Unhappily, our cramped quarters give only the poorest facilities for 
the exhibition of prints and drawings. Still they are available for students 
and a larger museum building is among our post-war hopes and plans. 

Most of our teaching at Princeton is in the field of the so-called fine 
arts of the Mediaeval, Renaissance and Modern periods. Here, though 
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much is still to be done, we are already richly supplied with genuine 
examples. 

In miniatured manuscripts we have besides a handful of books, some 
eighty well-selected cut-out sheets representing manuscript illustration from 
the late 1oth century to the end of the art in the 17th. The Byzantine, 
Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance styles are fairly represented in a 
collectic.1 which is really more convenient for study than an equal num- 
ber of miniatures in a few books. Our students also have readily avail- 
able for study the rich resources of the Garrett Collection in the Univer- 
sity Library. It has many remarkable Persian Byzantine, Armenian and 
European Gothic manuscripts. 

Otherwise early mediaeval painting is represented at Princeton chiefly 
by stained glass. Here we can show half a dozen good pieces from the 
late 12th century to the early 13th. The big Martyrdom of St. George 
from the choir at Chartres is perhaps the most important example of 13th 
century glass in America. Notable also is the gracious 16th century 
Annunciation which, despite its provenance from Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land, must be of Franco-Flemish origin. 

Whoever studies mediaeval glass must also study enamels. Here, apart 
from a few good fragments, we have recently bought an excellent little 
Limoges reliquary with two vigorously drawn scenes of the Martyrdom of 
St. Stephen. The quality is fine, the date very early 13th century. 

In Byzantine and Italo-Byzantine painting, with about a dozen panels, 
we are strong for so small a museum. Perhaps our finest examples are a 
big Madonna, gift of the late Dan Fellows Platt, and an exquisite little 
Annunciation, both credibly attributed to Guido da Siena. 

Our twenty or so Italian paintings of the Gothic period exemplify fairly 
well the qualities of the Florentine and Sienese and especially the Veronese 
schools, while in the Cannon gift we have a number of rare and beautiful 
panels, Veronese, of about the year 1400. 

Perhaps the two tiny panels by Fra Angelico, a Mary and John from 
a crucifixion, are our most precious exhibits in the Italian early Renais- 
sance. Next in importance is the damaged but still expressive fragment of 
a Sacred Conversation by Mantegna in the Cannon Collection, and hardly 
less impressive, in the same collection, are the austere and highly Man- 
tegnesque panels of St. Sebastian and St. Anthony of Padua, by Liberale 
da Verona, and a fine altar back, Madonna and Saints, by Domenico and 
Francesco Morone. In the Quattrocento we have about a score of other 
panels, one of the most important a fairly monumental lunette, a gift from 
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the heirs of Felix Warburg, a Madonna with Saints by Cozzarelli, of Siena. 

For the High Renaissance we can show perhaps a score of good pictures, 
notably a bottega piece of Raphael's, the Madonna with the Sleeping Child, 
a signed Holy Family by Lorenzo Lotto, an admirable early portrait by 
G.- B. Moroni, a very early Holy Family by Paolo Veronese, and a superb 
little Tintoretto, a Hermit or Poet in a Landscape, the gift of Mrs. H. W. 
Cannon. Less important but still useful items are fragments of frescoes, 
Raphael School, and paintings by Sodoma, Paolo Farinato and other rare 
Veronese masters. 

For the leader of the Eclectic movement, Annibale Carracci, we can 
show three first-rate examples, two vigorous mythologies, and the highly 
Corregian Rest on the Flight into Egypt. 

The Italian baroque, in a broad sense, is well represented by good works 
of Caravaggio, Domenichino, Fetti, the rococo by a superb sketch of a 
ceiling, the Car of Venus by G.- B. Tiepolo. 

The Early French School of painting is shown in a nude Poppea Sabina, 
of the Fontainebleau school, in an admirable little signed Claude Lorrain, 
in a Poussin of exceptional landscape interest, Charon’s Barque, gift of 
E. and A. Silberman, New York City, and in a characterful portrait, pos- 
sibly of Descartes, by Philippe de Champaigne. 

Our earliest picture of the Early Netherlandish School is a Lamentation 
ascribed to Geertgen tot Sint Jans of Haarlem. It is a smaller version of 
the famous picture at Vienna, and a great improvement in composition. 
Perhaps equally important is an Epiphany, which as I have earlier written 
in this magazine I believe to be a Hugo Van der Goes finished after his 
death by Gerard David. 

Surely the greatest picture we own is Christ Before Pilate, signed by 
Jerome Bosch. This masterpiece in handling, color and grotesque char- 
acterization has been many times published and is so famous that it needs 
only bare mention here. 

The last phase of primitive Flemish painting is shown in a highly expres- 
sive and minutely executed Penitent St. Jerome, which Dr. Max Fried- 
lander lists as a Joos van Cleve. I believe there are good reasons for 
regarding it as a Hendrik van Cleve, a rare artist whose works await 
identification. 

Passing over a couple of minor pictures, the beginnings of Flemish 
realism is well illustrated by the panel of the Good Shepherd, which despite 
weighty adverse opinion I regard as a fine painting by Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder. At worst, as my friend Dr. Gustav Gluck wrote on the evidence 
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of a photograph, it is an excellent contemporary copy by old Pieter’s son 
and namesake. 

German primitive painting is so rare and dear in the art market that 
a small museum can do little with it. Still, we can show the characteristics 
of the Cologne School in a little Deposition, manner of Stephan Lochner, 
about 1450; a dogged and dour St. Peter, Franconian School, a little later, 
and two excellent panels reasonably ascribed to Wolf Huber, which 
exemplify the odd blend of archaism and progress which marked the 
Danube school early in the 16th century. 

The full flowering of the Flemish school is represented at Princeton 
by a single small but superb example, an oil sketch by Rubens at the height 
of his genius, about 1625, representing The Death of Adonis. It is a 
“teaching picture” par excellence, for it reveals the great painter not only 
as a master of the human figure and of animals in action but also as a 
pioneer landscapist. It is an autographic Rubens of the highest quality. 

The Dutch school of the 17th century is fairly well shown in its genre 
phase by good pictures by Dirk Hals, Adriaen van Ostade, Pieter Quast, 
and Egbert van der Poel. In still life we have a brilliantly painted picture 
of Sun Flowers, by Begyn. Portraiture is represented by a good painting 
of a man by Mierevelt, and also by an admirable bust of a woman. Per- 
haps our best Dutch picture is a forest scene, initialed by Jakob van 
Ruysdael. It is a fine and characteristic example of his middle period, the 
1650's. Rembrandts are hardly for small museums, but we have a strongly 
painted school piece, The Circumcision, which is closely related to Rem- 
brandt’s early etchings and drawings, and deserves more study than it has 
received. 

Obviously 18th century French painting is pretty much forbidden ground 
for a small museum. However, we have, at the beginning, a richly painted 
portrait of Mme. Stephen Benezet, which exhibits Largilliére quite at his 
best. The two small over-doors by Chardin, the Attributes of Painting 
and of Sculpture, represent him at his magical best as a technician and 
seem to me more creative in composition than most of his famous Déjeuners. 
A signed Carle van Loo, Tancred and Armida, is so brilliantly executed 
that for several generations it was sold as a Frago, until an honest dealer 
disclosed the signature in cleaning and didn’t replace the paint. Near the 
end of the century we have a J. L. David, Hector taking Leave of Priam, 
which is especially interesting because it retains the rococo coloring which 


he was soon to abandon. 
Nineteenth century painting in France is exhibited rather spottily, 
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and in many cases may be studied better in drawings than in paintings. 
Our gaps in this important field will undoubtedly be filled by gifts from 
_ alumni whenever we shall have adequate galleries. 

Meanwhile our few 19th century French paintings are of good quality. 
By Gericault we have a nearly finished oil sketch for his famous canvas, 
The Wounded Cuirassier. As I write we have received a gift from an art- 
loving alumnus, Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn, an important little Delacroix, 
The Dying Seneca, a colorful oil sketch for a mural in the Library of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

We have one minor painting by Millet, and, with several minor drawings, 
we have two finely finished charcoals for or after his pictures, The Soap 
Maker and The Resurrection. For Corot we must turn to drawings which 
provisionally are fair equivalents of his paintings. Théodore Rousseau is 
represented by an admirable little early landscape, which is far more 
luminous than most of the large paintings of his maturity. 

For the transition to Impressionism we have only an early Boudin. Our 
lone example of the so-calied Post-Impressionists is a slight but fully char- 
acteristic water color by Cézanne. It should be said that we prudently 
exhibit contemporary painting and that of the recent past as loans. A 
museum with small funds must do this or risk its money on what may 
merely be the current fashion. 

The British landscape school is thinly but perhaps adequately shown 
in an impressive landscape by Old Crome, by two brilliant little oil sketches 
by Constable, by a considerable group of the good water colorists, includ- 
ing Turner. Our single pre-Raphaelite is a big water color, virtually a 
cartoon, by Rossetti, for the Pandora in the Tait Gallery. 

What little we have of the Spanish school is quickly told. We have two 
good primitives, respectively, of the Aragonese and Valencian School, 
and a very fine 17th century bodegan, The Poulterer, which seems to me 
Sevillian, and very near in style to early Velasquez. Other critics suggest 
an Italian origin for what is indisputably a singularly noble example of 
early 17th century genre painting. 

Until last year American art was taught here only incidentally in the 
general courses. The establishing of a course in American art has speeded 
up both buying and gifts. From almost nothing two years ago we have 
moved to the situation suggested by the following enumeration of recent 
accessions: Thomas Cole (3), H. D. Martin (2), George Inness, a superb 
example, The Home of the Heron, Theodore Robinson, Alden Weir, a 
big and very fine landscape, Connecticut Farm, Childe Hassam (2), Robert 
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Spencer, Ernest Lawson, John Marin. We already had a good, rather 
early water color by Winslow Homer, and we have recently bought an 
excellent Still Life by that recently rediscovered painter, John Francis. 

Clearly our weakness is in American figure painting, but here again 
there is much compensation in the possession of about a hundred well 
selected American drawings beginning with Copley’s drawing for Watson 
and the Shark, and ending with such good painters of yesterday as Luks, 
Glackens, Arthur B. Davies and Charles Demuth. Our latest acquisition 
in the contemporary field is Arthur Dove’s water color sketch for his Big 
Red Barge, in the Phillips Memorial at Washington. 

We can illustrate the Early Christian period and the pagan art of the 
Dark Ages by scores of little pieces, mostly bronzes. It is possibly the 
largest and most important collection of this rare art on this side of the 
Atlantic. More’s the pity that lack of space and facilities for exhibition 
forces us to keep it in storage. 

European sculpture of the Romanesque period is shown scantily in 
capitals and reliefs. Perhaps the best piece is a marble caryatid lion which 
helped support a pulpit, probably in southern Italy, about 1250. 

Except at the end of the period we are poorly provided with Gothic 
sculpture. Of ten pieces or so, surely the exquisite female saint, Ecole de 
Troyes, about 1500, is our best piece. Indeed, there exists nothing better 
of its sort anywhere. Useful for teaching are a good flamboyant angel, 
in a spandrel from a tomb or pulpit, south French about 1450, and a 
rugged St. John the Baptist, cut at Dijon about 1400, in the style of Claus 
Sluter. 

Renaissance sculpture is so dear that a small museum must pretty well 
limit itself to old versions in stucco. For the Italian school we have a well- 
modeled terra-cotta bust of a Deacon Saint, which seems to be a good 
provincial sculptor of about 1460 inspired by Florentine models. Andrea 
della Robbia appears in a good school piece, a Madonna, while we pretty 
surely have Giovanni della Robbia, in a painted terracotta Pietd, appar- 
ently a model for a larger sculpture. The decline of the Renaissance is 
well represented in a bronze St. John the Baptist ascribed to Jacopo San- 
sovino. We have it on indefinite loan from a loyal alumnus. 

Baroque sculpture in Italy is shown at its best by a tiny but precious 
sketch of a kneeling angel in terra cotta by Bernini, by a subtly modeled 
and characterful bronze bust, The Dying Seneca, the single sculpture of 
Guido Reni. The end of the baroque is represented by Pierre le Paultre’s 
terracotta model for his famous group of Aeneas carrying his father, 
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Anchises. There are considerable variants from the famous marble group 
made a number of years later, which is familiar to strollers in the Tuilleries. 

Except for porcelain figurines, many of which are in the Prime collec 
tion, Princeton is innocent of rococo sculpture. The situation is only a 
little better in the French 19th century, where except for Houdon’s spirited 
terra cotta of Moliére, borrowed from the University Library, we have 
nothing but a score of good medals. 

For a small museum sculpture is something of a headache. It is expen- 
sive and tends to be bulky. For the older periods we have pretty much 
what we need. There are good Egyptian reliefs from the Old Kingdom 
to the 19th dynasty, a characteristic Assyrian slab from the Nineveh 
excavations. Our display of Greek sculpture is necessarily inadequate. 
The archaic period is shown in terra cottas, mostly Cypriote and rude. 
The best is a Gorgon relief in terra cotta from Taranto. A group of acro- 
teria from an archaic Etruscan temple is of better than usual quality. Of 
the transition from the archaic, roughly the Olympia period, we have a 
first-class example in a bronze statuette, said to come from Aegina, of 
Zeus hurling the thunderbolt. It is pre-Periclean sculpture at its best. 

There is a gap to the 3rd century and the Hellenistic school. In this 
field we have a half dozen good marbles. A fine head of an Athena may be 
of the late fourth century. A good copy of a Faun by Praxiteles, of 
Roman date, may be mentioned. A large Etruscan statuette of a Patrician 
boy, dated somewhat before 100 B.c., is an extremely rare piece and of 
fine quality. For the archaistic sculpture of the first century B. c. we have 
two good marble reliefs. The provincial decadence of Roman portrait 
sculpture is exhibited in a Palmyrene funeral slab, and an extraordinarily 
rare bust of a bearded man cut, perhaps about 300 a.p., at Chichester, 
England. 

We have as well a group of.a score of Greek or Roman bronze statuettes, 
one at least a good echo of some late 5th century original, an athletic victor 
ready to anoint himself. An Etruscan warrior, probably a Mars, is an 
uncommonly good example of provincial archaic sculpture. 

And we can show some thirty terra-cotta figures running from archaic 
pieces to late Hellenistic examples. 

Our Greek and Roman coins, of which we ordinarily show perhaps 
sixty out of many hundreds, are realiy small sculpture in relief. So are two 
Macedonian gold covers for cosmetic jars of the 3rd century B.c., in 
which the admirable simplicity of the two central heads contrasts effec- 
tively with the extraordinary elaboration of the ornamented borders. 
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The generosity of the Syndicate excavating Antioch has given us four 
important floor mosaics reasonably representing the development of the 
mosaic style, and in at least two cases probably based on older painted 
pictures. Perhaps the most important of our mosaics is that which repre- 
sents the comedy writer Menander reclining at his ease and attended by 
his mistress Glycera and the Muse of Comedy. 

Before leaving the classical field I should give bare mention to a large 
collection of hollow and ornamental flat glass, and also to a group of small 
bone and bronze objects, which variously illustrate household utensils, etc. 
More important is a collection of some hundred incised gems ranging from 
the Mycenaean to the Eariy Christian period, and plaquettes by well- 
known French sculptors of the end of the 19th century. 

In American sculpture we have Anna Hyatt’s amazingly delicate and 
vigorous bronze, Tiger and Heron, a valued gift of the artist, and a finely 
modeled and characterized head of the late H. P. Davidson, a Princeton 
trustee, by Jo Davidson. 

Oriental art may be very briefly treated in conclusion. From the Peter- 
son gift and the Morris loan we have perhaps 400 Chinese paintings, the 
best in quality being originals from the Ming dynasty down to 1800, with 
many archaizing scrolls which fairly echo the earlier styles, and are of a 
certain interest to students. Our few Chinese sculptures of Wei and Tang 
periods are very fine examples. I may give special mention to a recent 
purchase for the O. V. Kienbusch Jr. Memorial, a very elaborate stone 
stele with a long inscription. It is an excellent example of the constant 
dignity and episodical playfulness of Tang sculpture. From the same period 
we have an amazingly energetic polo player, a tomb piece in terra cotta. 
It was also acquired with the funds of the O. V. Kienbusch Jr. Memorial. 

Hindu art is exhibited in two charming Gandhara reliefs and a couple of 
good Jain sculptures in stone. We have also perhaps a score of good Hindu 
paintings, both Mogul and Rajput, dating from the 16th to the 19th 
century. 

We have made only a beginning in the art of Persia, with about a dozen 
manuscript miniatures dating from the 14th to the 17th century. 

Considerations of space have reduced this article to not much more 
than an inventory, which may however suggest our Princeton policy of 
collecting for our students original works of art which will lend reality 
and vividness to instruction mostly given from reproductions. 
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THE CONE COLLECTION IN BALTIMORE 


By JoHN REwWALD 
Author and Editor in the Field of Nineteenth Century French Art 


Unlike any other private collection of contemporary French art in 
America, the Cone collection was started almost forty years ago. Since 
then no year has passed without additions to it; yet the two sisters Claribel 
and Etta Cone who assembled the large number of art works that now 
constitute the Cone collection never attempted to represent any special 
period or style in a more or less complete survey, but simply followed their 
taste and inclination in buying whatever work they felt they wanted to 
possess. This genuine approach to art unfortunately has a tendency to 
disappear more and more in our days where art works have become objects 
of speculation, inspiring people either to buy cheaply in the hope of seeing 
the value of their purchase increase rapidly, or to invest huge amounts of 
money in works of art which have the advantage over other investments 
by decorating their homes and giving them a certain cultural standing. The 
Cone sisters could only have contempt for such considerations; they 
belonged to those pioneers who do not wait until time bestows its conse- 
cration on the artist and his work, nor who care in the least for the price 
fluctuations on the art market. They began to buy works of the little 
known and badly appreciated simply because they found in them the excit- 
ing and indescribable elements that satisfied their immense longing for 
beauty. They may have felt vaguely that these artists, whose names were 
Matisse and Picasso, would one day take the lead of what is now called 
the School of Paris, or better contemporary art, but this feeling certainly 
had no bearing on their enjoyment of Matisse’s and Picasso’s early canvases. 

This enjoyment came as a revelation to the two young daughters of a 
wealthy Baltimore family whose education had hardly prepared them for 
the approach to fauvism and other exuberancies of French art. Yet that 
is exactly what happened when the two sisters spent five years in France, 
meeting Matisse in 1905 and Picasso a little later through their cousin 
Leo Stein. Their first contact with this new world of forms and colors 
immediately inspired them with the desire not to “collect” but simply to 
own some of the works that filled them with excitement and admiration. 
Although it would be exaggerated to say that Miss Claribel and Miss Etta 
Cone did not have the financial possibilities to give way to their desire, 
it is not unimportant to add that their resources seemed almost poor con- 
fronted with the number of treasures they discovered in the studios of 
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these artists. In spite of Miss Etta Cone’s unwillingness ever to discuss 
such questions, it seems essential to note here that the two sisters were 
limited to certain amounts beyond which they could not go in their annual 
purchases. The acquisition of paintings, drawings or sculptures was thus 
not simply a matter of signing a check whenever their enthusiasm was 
aroused, it was the result of a careful and passionate selection guided by 
the necessity to center their efforts on the works that gave them the greatest 
delight, the works they considered most deeply as an essential addition to 
their happiness. Such a selection carries with it many renouncements, but 
at the same time it confers an even higher significance on the choice finally 
effected. Since they first began to buy, the two sisters have thus added 
yearly new acquisitions to the evermounting number of their treasures, 
dividing their purchases according to the circumstances between different 
smaller works or concentrating on one more important object. But in what- 
ever way they disposed of their assets, there has almost never been a year 
in which they did not acquire a work by Matisse. Since the death of Dr. 
Claribel Cone her sister has continued to increase their common collection 
in the same spirit and according to the same principles. 

If there need be any proof for the fact that their collection — since thus 
we have to designate it — was assembled purely for their personal enjoy- 
ment, the annual purchase of a work by Matisse would be the decisive 
argument. The admiration for his art which motivated the first purchases 
has not diminished in forty years of daily and intimate intercourse with 
his works, nor has the overwhelming presence of his paintings, drawings, 
prints and sculptures in every room of the Cone appartement ever lessened 
the urge of its inhabitants for additions to this large ensemble — probably 
the largest in existence. Through the years works by many other artists 
have entered the collection, so that it now presents a fairly complete sur- 
vey of French nineteenth and twentieth century art, yet in spite of the 
rare qualities of the paintings by Cézanne, Renoir, Pissarro, Monet, 
Gauguin, Picasso and so on, it is the work of Matisse that constitutes the 
undisputed center of the collection. It is the privilege of those who do not 
collect for educational purposes as museums do, to abandon themselves 
to their heart’s desire — Bruyas did so when he assigned to the works of 
Courbet the first place in his collection; Chocquet did so when after Dela- 
croix he discovered Cézanne and collected his works almost exclusively; 
and the Cone sisters have done so for Matisse with a fervour increased 
by their respectful friendship for the man, just as Bruyas came to be a 
friend of Courbet and Chocquet a friend of Cézanne. And it is this open 
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and willful “bias” in favor of one artist that constitutes the chief attrac 
tion and quality of such collections and confers upon them the personal 
element, the human atmosphere, of which museums unfortunately are 
deprived. 

Miss Cone is always willing to share her treasures, and her day often 
resembles that of a guide for her collection. Her deep respect for the 
artists and their works has kept her conscious of the immense privilege 
she enjoys. Whereas a man like Dr. Barnes misuses this same privilege 
by deciding arbitrarily who may and may not see his collection, thus 
imposing on the artists the choice of those for whom their works were 
created (an attitude which violates above all the artist’s right and func 
tion to address himself to all of humanity),* Miss Cone considers herself 
intrusted with treasures which, besides filling her with unceasing delight, 
also demand a heavy responsibility; there is no house to which visitors are 
more welcome. Never has she had the slightest vanity for her collection, 
nor considered it a tool with which to satisfy ambitions; quite on the con- 
trary she considers herself the simple custodian of treasures which a favor 
of destiny has put in her hands. Nothing ever made her happier than 
the fact that Matisse one day took advantage of her friendship (it is the 
only time he did so) to ask her whether she could not buy his maquette of 
78 studies for Mallarmé’s Poésies, because she was the only person he knew 
of who would not disperse these drawings. They are now in the Cone 
collection and have been made available to the larger public through an 
exhibition at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

It would be futile to attempt here to describe the major works in the 
collection with more than 30 paintings by Matisse, offering a complete 
survey of his evolution and accompanied by numerous drawings and 18 
bronzes; 36 works by Picasso, paintings, gouaches, water colors and draw- 
ings among which his blue period is best represented; 7 paintings and 
bronzes by Renoir; 6 pastels, drawings and bronzes by Degas; 2 
extremely important paintings by Cézanne and 2 by Gauguin, and a host 
of others. The visitor who progresses slowly from one room to the other, 
amazed and confused by all the works that crowd themselves on the walls 


*Dr. Barnes’ excuse that visitors would disturb the study of his pupils can hardly explain his 
refusals to permit the reproduction of works owned by him, thus further restricting the number 
of those who may enjoy works which only his fortune and not the artist’s wish has brought to 
Merion. Miss Cone, on the other hand, has published in 1934 a splendid catalogue of her collec- 
tion. It is not for sale but has been presented to public institutions and distinguished visitors. 
This catalogue.contains over 180 reproductions of works by Boudin, Cézanne, Chirico, Courbet, 
Degas, Derain, Despiau, van Gogh, Laurencin, Maillol, Manet, Marquet, Matisse, Monet, 
Morisot, Picasso, Pissarro, Redon, Renoir, Robinson, Rodin, Signac, Sisley, Vallotton, Vlaminck, 
etc. Since its publication works not only by Matisse but also by Cassatt, Gauguin, Seurat, 
Masson and others have been added to the collection. 
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(and which, for lack of space, are not always shown to their full advan- 
tage), is soon aware of the unity of the ensemble, a unity that is the result 
not only of a specific taste or predilection, but above all of the loving care 
and profound devotion which the two Cone sisters brought to the task of 
their lives. 

It is an open secret that Miss Cone has bequeathed her entire collection 
to the Baltimore Museum of Art, bestowing at the same time on this insti- 
tution the necessary funds for a special gallery in which to house it. Thus 
one of the most outstanding collections of modern art and the most com- 
prehensive group of works by Matisse from the eighteen-nineties to our 
days will become American public property. Much gratitude is owed 
Miss Cone for her generous decision; but only those who have seen the 
collection in her large apartment will have grasped its true character. 
Although there is no doubt that the pictures will present themselves later 
to greater advantage, they will miss the atmosphere of intimacy provided 
by a private home, for, after all, paintings are destined to be lived with. 
Félix Fénéon once said: “We should hurry with our love for new works 
of art; once they have received ‘advancement’ and are considered master- 
pieces, they no longer arouse real love but only respect.” The works which 
Claribel and Etta Cone have purchased (almost always directly from the 
artists) have received in their home all the fervent love they could ask for. 
They have lost the provocativeness which once aroused and sometimes still 
arouses violent discussions pro and con, they have become the established 
companions of a peaceful life devoted to art — now they are on the way 
to becoming museum pieces. 
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THE ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART 


By BartLett H. Hayes, Jr., Director 


Except for the popular picture-lottery operated by the Art Union a 
century ago, art was never spread to tempt the American fancy until the 
span of years between the two World conflicts. Then, quite unlike the 
self-sown republican enthusiasm for culture which flowered and faded in 
the early life of the nation, it was impulsively promoted by professionals, 
educators, politicians and above all by money-givers. This widespread 
missionary zeal marked the beginnings of a new phase in the Industrial 
Revolution. It ushered in an era of intellectual good works during which 
the celluloid of the white collar clerk was given a conscious rub. It was a 
period when pillared doorways of numerous new museums swung to and 
fro with methodical frequency in social contrast to furtive, if equally 
fashionable doorways that hinged on the Volstead dream of civii better- 
ment. For although these museums dotted the landscape like a herd of 
white elephants they offered individuals the right of spontaneous choice 
which the arbitrary benevolence of legislation failed to provide. Paradox- 
ically, in the fluctuating adjustment between society and the individual, 
society labors to develop the individual whereas he is concerned to benefit 
the group. Attempts of individuals to serve their own ends or of the group 
to legislate for the group are usually abortive. It was in these years which 
saw a swing towards group management that the Addison Gallery was 
founded. The broad social purpose of the event was not unique and so if 
one wishes to appraise the present and future position of the Gallery, it 
will be helpful to observe its relation to the individual as well as examine 
the particular motives which gave it being. 

Although the Addison Gallery was projected by the idea of one man, 
it was formulated and built with the cooperation and advice of several. 
The aggregate taste was calculated to reach a variety of individual tastes 
as well as produce a choicely rounded collection. As a conscious plan into 
which appropriate objects were to be fitted whenever they became avail- 
able, it differed in origin from the organic pattern whereby larger city mu- 
seums had grown from scattered private collections during the previous 
half-century. These personal collections were set aside for the good of the 
public-at-large, with sincere statements of democratic purpose, but only as 
an afterthought to the act of collecting, and few of the public were attuned 
to the rarefied tastes of them. The difference in approach is not only 
fundamental; it is also a clue to an understanding of the changing times. 
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Whereas it is largely by chance that certain museums have acquired 
collections representing specific periods of art history, it is by no such 
accident that the Addison Gallery is dedicated to the field of American 
Art. The mandate according to which the collection is restricted was 
fixed by common agreement before the work of collecting was begun. It 
was not the result of an obdurate will. There was a precedent for the 
concentration of choice, perhaps, in the Peabody collection of American 
Archaeology established at Andover some years before. But the joint 
sense of responsibility for the role the new museum was to play reflects 
the shift in social attitude and even hints at considerations which have 
guided the course of the Gallery in succeeding years. 

Thomas Cochran furnished the first enthusiasm and the funds with 
which to make this art museum at Andover a reality. “In loving memory 
of Keturah Addison Cobb this Gallery has been given by a friend.” The 
anonymity is notable by contrast with the names attached to donations 
elsewhere. It was a device whereby others were invited to share in develop- 
ing the project. Here at a large college preparatory school where Ameri- 
can boys were taught the history of their own country, he provided the 
initial means through which they might simultaneously learn something 
of its culture. He hoped that such an institution on the campus of the 
school would, at the same time, “enrich permanently the lives of the stu- 
dents of Phillips Academy by helping to cultivate and foster in them a 
love for the beautiful.” Its presence was to give added meaning to their 
education. 

With superb collections of art housed in nearby New England cities, 
there appeared to be little need for erecting another museum which would 
unnecessarily duplicate or compete with them. It seemed wiser to develop 
the collection in such a way as to obtain the needed influence from the 
resources which were available. A permanent collection of American Art 
supplemented by temporary exhibitions, foreign or native as required, was 
the expedient adopted. 

The collection was thus given an educational objective which was visual 
rather than historical. The chronology of art history customarily taught 
by book and lecture was to be replaced by a concept of art education that 
relied on direct vision as a preparation for detailed study at college. Within 
the scope of the American field, the slide and the photograph was to give 
way to the object itself. 

The calibre of the collection was determined primarily by an art com- 
mittee established for the purpose. The taste of an individual collector 
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therefore played little part, though the preference of individual members 
of the committee may have swayed here and there the committee as a 
whole. Outstanding examples of American painting of the nineteenth 
century, particularly of the latter years, formed the nucleus around which 
were gathered examples of colonial and contemporary painting and some 
sculpture. But the emphasis was not entirely on the “fine” arts, for the 
decorative arts of the eighteenth century, glass, silver, pewter, and furni- 
ture, as well as a collection of ship models built to the uniform scale of a 
quarter inch to the foot, were installed at the same time. They were to 
emphasize the fact that fine workmanship and an eye for design are to be 
found in many walks of life and must not be thought of in terms of paint- 
ing or sculpture alone. Many of these eighteenth century works of art 
were a long-term loan from the famous Garvan collection, ownership of 
which has since passed to the Yale University Art Gallery. The loan has 
been courteously continued, however, its domestic appeal serving as a 
reminder that the value of art lies in personal meaning. Pride and an 
increased aesthetic appreciation inevitably accompany the discovery of an 
object on display reminiscent of one owned at home. 

A collection so assembled will inevitably bear the stamp of those who 
select it and will contain many omissions of considerable importance as 
well as certain items which, with the passing of time, may seem less desir- 
able than they appeared to be at the time of acquisition. A forward-looking 
policy will, therefore, include not only a judicial willingness to widen and 
weed out the collection but also a plan to coordinate both processes. Omis- 
sions occur because, in many cases, good examples were not available at 
the time the collection was started. Less important items exist partly for 
the same reason, partly because it is not always possible to judge with 
accurate perspective. It seems reasonable that a small museum in a small 
community situated, as Andover is, amid the artistic wealth of New Eng- 
land, should limit its collection and assemble to the best of its ability the 
jewels, leaving the large institutions which are better able to exhibit and 
expound a variety of historical detail the task of bringing together fuller 
collections. 

In forming the nucleus of the Addison Gallery collection, little money 
was spared and its quality today rests entirely on this fact. To care for 
it and carry on the work of interpreting it, a sum of $650,000 was sup- 
plied as endowment. Curiously, the collective thought which inspired 
the Gallery’s beginning has never been matched by sizeable contributions 
of money. With an annual purchase income of less than two thousand 
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dollars, improvement of the collection has been possible only at the expense 
of current operations. The belief that a considerable amount of unexpended 
endowment income would be available each year to swell the purchase 
income has not been realized because attempts to maintain an active com- 
munity center have left little money to be so applied. And yet there is 
little doubt that a program which includes the interests of neighboring 
communities is justified by the important influence it exerts on the school 
itself. 

Obviously, funds alone will not support an active program. Suitable 
material is as necessary as the labor and research required to exhibit it. 
The value of changing exhibitions is to be found in the emphasis which 
juxtaposition entails and the new insight which accordingly results. But 
for want of essential works of art, the proper juxtaposition is not always 
possible to arrange. An adequate collection may itself be the source of 
certain special exhibits. However, the Addison Gallery is necessarily 
dependent on the favor of others for exhibitions of foreign art. It would 
be presumptuous perhaps to continue on this basis were it not for the 
fact that small community museums are in a sense extensions of urban 
museums, and through mutual give and take there is an opportunity for 
the one to add to the value of the other. 

But the future course of the Addison Gallery as a peculiar chapter in 
the history of American collecting will depend less on the character of 
its borrowed exhibitions or on the establishment of complementing foreign 
collections at Andover (which for the convenience of instruction would 
be desirable) than on the course of American art itself. The art of this 
country reveals a continuous, if free, borrowing from European prototypes 
amounting frequently to dependence on them. In view of this external 
influence and the influence of growing global associations, one may occa- 
sionally wonder if there will ultimately be a distinguishing character to 
the collection and if the chauvinistic adherence to works by American- 
born or naturalized citizens may not cease to have artistic meaning. It is 
equally sensible to reason, on the other hand, that by its devotion to 
American art, whatever this may be, the Addison Gallery will one day 
contain a stimulating record of the origin and development of a future 
art. If it is too soon to tell, it is too soon to tear up the chart by which 
its position has been plotted to date. 

The special position of the Addison Gallery, as a department of the 
Phillips Academy, is a better measure of the present utility of the collec- 
tion than the debatable future. It has already been well tested as a labora- 
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tory for adult as well as adolescent education. Indeed, so backward is 
visual training in the American educational system that experiments with 
students of Phillips Academy, for whom art is a brief required course, 
have proved equally helpful with older people. Visual understanding is 
a matter of seeing and doing on the part of each individual, and it logically 
precedes the relatively impersonal interpretation of historical information. 
The intimate character of the collection is one of its distinguishing attri- 
butes and provides valuable aid in developing such rudiments. It is, per- 
haps, easier to learn with a “brownie” than with the bewildering com- 
plexity of an intricate apparatus. 

It is evident that a plan for the useful growth of the collection cannot 
now ignore the teaching factor. Accompanying the popular, if superficial, 
art interest of the past two decades is a curiosity which most museums 
have sought to satisfy by the more or less silent exposition of their collec- 
tions. Certainly this was the procedure envisioned by the founding com- 
mittee of the Gallery. Judging from the evidence of current commercial 
taste, however, there is a serious question as to whether art in such a sanc- 
tioned atmosphere is not too removed to take hold of the average imagina- 
tion. In the hope that this austere, yet almost traditional obstacle can be 
overcome, scarcely a museum director in the country fails to take pride in 
the large attendance which injections of popular exhibits occasion, although 
he knows that a crowded barroom is no evidence that tastebuds are being 
beneficially cultivated. 

It is possible (to revert to the thought expressed at the opening of this 
account) that the failure of attempts to arouse mass appreciation lies in 
the fact that museums as a whole have been approaching the problem too 
generally in an age when the individual is crying out for personal attention. 
It was with this in mind that the Addison Gallery Gift Plan was recently 
launched (into the details of which it is not pertinent to enter here) in 
order to bring the museum to the individual, encourage him to live with 
works of art and, in contemporary cases, contribute to the support of the 
human beings who create them. 

At all events, it seems likely that in the coming years the value of the 
small museum as a coherent element in the community will increase. For 
if the tendency to centralization has been the social keynote of the past 
century, there are signs that the trend has already been established in the 
other direction. If units such as the Addison Gallery can help tie in local 
life with wider movements in ideas and interests, the localities in which 
they are situated will be less outside whatever of cultural consequence is 
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happening in the world than they have been in the recent past. There will 
at least be an opportunity to activate a renascence of individual thought and 
opinion which the instruments of modern communication now tend to 
merge into a vast, passive, communal expression. 

And yet, in all of this there is a tremendous danger and responsibility 
of which even the smallest institution needs to be conscious. The danger 
comes from the ease with which taste may be dictatorially imposed; the 
responsibility grows from the necessity of avoiding such dictatorship. The 
physical fact which the word museum represents is so imposing that people 
are unwittingly guided by the decisions of those who control the museum’s 
policy. Apart from acting as custodians of past cultures, guidance is 
undoubtedly the immediate purpose for which museums exist. At the same 
time, the more Peacetime Joe can be inspired to do his thinking for himself 
and to develop and respect his own taste, the more constructively will this 


purpose be fulfilled. 
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THE FOGG MUSEUM OF ART — A TEACHING MUSEUM 


By Marcaret E. GILMAN 
For the Directors of the Museum 


The Fogg Museum of Art is the laboratory of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of Harvard University. The Museum collections have been built up 
as an accompaniment to the courses given by the Department in order that 
students may see at first hand original works of art representative of 
the various periods and cultures of civilization which they study, and in 
order that they may develop powers of discrimination and standards of 
appreciation and judgment. 

The original Fogg Museum was the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg in mem- 
ory of her husband William Hayes Fogg; it was opened to the public in 
1895 and was occupied until 1927. When the Museum was opened two 
fine print collections belonged to Harvard College — the Gray collection 
bequeathed to Harvard by Francis Calley Gray of the Class of 1809, who 
died in 1856, and the Randall collection bequeathed to the college by 
Dr. John Witt Randall of the Class of 1834, who died in 1892. Both of 
these collections were in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, as up to that 
time Harvard had had no suitable place in which to house them. But 
within the space of two or three years, the first director of the Fogg Mu- 
seum, Professor Charles H. Moore, the well-known authority on Gothic 
architecture, was instrumental in having these collections brought back 
to Cambridge and placed in the Museum. 

It was inevitable that the influence of Charles Eliot Norton should make 
itself felt in the early days of the Museum, and indeed in all its history 
through his pupils and followers. The first original works collected were 
water-colour drawings by Turner, Ruskin, and other members of the Eng- 
lish School. It was Norton who aroused interest in Turner — and it was 
largely owing to Norton’s influence that the Museum devoted itself in its 
early days to the acquisition of Italian primitive paintings (Norton was 
doubtless influenced by his friend Ruskin) and Greek antiquities because 
of their fundamental significance in the history of art. Fortunately for 
the Museum in our early days of collecting good Italian pictures could 
be bought for much less than the fabulous amounts paid in recent years! 

During the first year of the Museum’s life a collection of Greek vases 
was lent by Edward P. Warren of the Harvard Class of 1883. In 1899 
the present director, Mr. Edward W. Forbes of the Class of 1895 became 
interested in the Museum through Charles Eliot Norton’s son, Richard 
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Norton, then a professor of the American Academy at Rome. Mr. Forbes 
began to lend Greek marbles and Italian paintings to the Museum. A 
few years later Walter M. Cabot of the Class of 1894, at one time curator 
of the Oriental Department of the Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston, lent 
a small number of objects of Japanese art, by way of starting a department 
of Oriental art at the Fogg Museum. 

It is significant of the Museum that practically each department was 
started by a gift or a loan from some individual or individuals and that 
these first gifts led to others. 

In 1909 when, at the invitation of President Eliot, Mr. Forbes became 
director of the Museum, outside of the two print collections, the original 
works of art belonging to the Museum consisted chiefly of the water-colour 
drawings of the English School acquired by Professor Moore and Charles 
Eliot Norton. The walls of the galleries were hung largely with photo- 
graphs, with an occasional Italian primitive in the midst of the mass of 
surrounding reproductions. On the entrance floor of the building was a 
collection of plaster casts acquired through the bequest of Mrs. Fogg, 
with one or two fine original marbles — notably the well-known Meleager, 
in the Style of Scopas. 

In 1913, through Mr. Forbes’ initiative, the association originally known 
as the Friends of the Fogg Art Museum — now the Friends of Art, 
Archaeology, and Music at Harvard — was formed with a membership 
of 41. This association has from its inception aided largely, through the 
subscriptions of its members, in building up the Museum’s collections. 
There are now about four hundred members. 

Gradually the scope of the collections widened. In 1915 Edward D. 
Bettens of the Class of 1873 established the Louise E. Bettens Fund in 
memory of his mother, for the purchase of American paintings. 

In 1915, Paul J. Sachs of the Class of 1900, who had been Chairman 
of the Visiting Committee, was appointed Assistant Director of the Mu- 
seum. In 1924 he was made Associate Director. His dynamic energy and 
his unfailing enthusiasm have been invaluable in building up the Museum. 
Mr. Sachs has made many gifts. Among the earliest were our first Spanish 
painting — the Annunciation by Juan de Burgos, beautiful in itself and 
valuable for the students taking the course in Spanish art, and a lovely 
panel representing Christ in Limbo by a follower of the Sienese Sassetta. 
About this time the collection of Florentine painting was augmented by a 
predella panel by Pesellino, the gift of the Friends of the Fogg Museum. 

In 1922 one of the most important acquisitions of the Museum was 
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made. American collectors had early showed a predilection for mediaeval 
art. At Harvard Professor Moore and later Professor Kingsley Porter 
had stimulated an interest in Gothic and Romanesque architecture. The 
enthusiasm of the directors and friends of the Museum evinced itself in 
the acquisition of a splendid collection of French Romanesque capitals 
from the Abbey of Moitier-St.-Jean, the work of the twelfth-century 
Burgundian School, and four capitals from the Abbey of Saint Pons. At 
the same time the well-known Samson capital from the Cathedral of 
Notre-Dame-des Doms, Avignon, dating from the twelfth century, was 
added, and a few years later a foliage capital from the same cathedral. In 
1925 and 1926 an unusually fine Spanish twelfth-century figure of the 
Virgin in wood and two Spanish twelfth-century capitals were added. 
This notable collection of Romanesque sculpture was acquired through 
gifts of the Friends of the Fogg Museum and from individual Friends. 

With the opening of the new building in 1927 a new era in the Mu 
seum’s history began. The collections could now be displayed to the best 
advantage and there was room for growth. The beautiful sixteenth-century 
carved oak ceiling from Dijon was acquired for Warburg Hall through the 
Friends of the Fogg Museum. The Romanesque sculpture was placed in 
Warburg Hall and in 1933 this collection was augmented by a gift from 
the Spanish-Republic — consisting of a Spanish twelfth-century capital 
from Palencia and a column from Santiago de Compostela, carved with 
the figures of three Apostles. Two companion columns are in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum, Madrid — a fourth, which belonged to the group, has been 
missing since the seventeenth century. The columns date probably from 
about 1150. 

The Oriental Department, started by the loan from Walter Cabot, 
received fresh impetus through the well-chosen gifts of Dr. Denman W. 
Ross, Class of 1875, who had deep admiration for the art of the East. 
He travelled extensively in the Orient and collected Chinese, Japanese, and 
Indian art — paintings, prints, sculptures, bronzes, textiles, and ceramics. 
He became known as one of the great collectors of the country. The 
greater number of the masterpieces in his fine collection he gave to the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. He made many gifts to the Fogg Mu- 
seum, including a large amount of study material, and a collection of Japa- 
nese prints which was used constantly by the students of drawing and 
painting. Hervey E. Wetzel of the Class of 1911 was a student and friend 
of Dr. Ross’, travelled with him and built up a rare collection of objects 
of Oriental art. At the time of the first World War, before Wetzel left for 
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Paris to serve with the American Red Cross, he arranged this collection 
in one of the Museum’s galleries. The arrangement itself was a work of 
art. Wetzel died while on duty and his collection was divided among the 
Fogg Museum, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and members of his 
own family. Among the objects which we received are the fine bronze 
water buffalo and other bronze ceremonial vessels dating from the Chou 
Dynasty. Wetzel also left a sum of money to the Museum for the pur- 
chase of works of art. A few of our finest objects were acquired with 
this bequest, among them, the painting of Saint Dominic, attributed to the 
Circle of Guido da Siena, the Crucifixion, by Fra Angelico, and the small 
panel of Christ on the Cross, by Simone Martini. 

In 1922 Mr. Langdon Warner became associated with the Museum and 
the Far Eastern section began to take more definite shape. For the first 
time, on the opening of the new building, the museum exhibited Mr. 
Charles Bain Hoyt’s great collection of Chinese and Korean pottery, 
which ranges in date from the first to the thirteenth century and which, 
aside from the beauty of the pottery itself, offers the opportunity for the 
study of the technique of the greatest potters of the East. The Bruce col- 
lection of Chinese paintings on silk, which had been given to the Museum 
in 1923 by Galen L. Stone, and individual gifts of sculpture were also 
exhibited. In 1923-24 and again in 1924-25 under the direction of Mr. 
Warner the Museum had undertaken expeditions to China for the purpose 
of investigating Buddhist sites. Waluable acquisitions to the Far Eastern 
collection had been made through these expeditions, among them the poly- 
chrome, life-size clay figure of an adoring Bodhisattva, dating from the 
eighth century, from the cave chapels of Tun Huang, fragments of eighth- 
century wall painting, and other examples of early painting from the same 
place which were purchased and given to us. These acquisitions could now 
be adequately shown and were of the utmost interest in connection with 
the courses in Oriental art, which were started in 1925-26. 

In 1933 an important addition to the Far Eastern section was received 
from anonymous friends of the late Arthur B. Duel of New York, who 
presented to the Museum the Duel collection of Japanese colour-prints, 
amounting to some two thousand in number, exclusive of the surimono, 
which are said to be the largest group of these colour-prints known. The 
Duel prints illustrate the whole history of block printing in Japan and 
are valuable also for the study of costume and social customs and as a 
significant expression in the history of the world’s art. 

In recent years the Department has received through bequest two valu- 
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able collections of ceramics. The Samuel C. Davis Bequest of Chinese 
porcelains received in 1940 is of unusual interest in that about ninety 
percent of the hundred-odd specimens date from the Ming Dynasty, a 
field somewhat neglected in this country. This bequest fills a gap that 
otherwise might have taken years to close. 

In 1942, shortly before his death, Ernest Blaney Dane of the Class of 
1892, and Mrs. Dane presented to the Museum their very large collection 
of Chinese jades, crystals, pottery, and porcelain. The collection includes 
three hundred examples of the elaborate eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
jades and crystals, of unusual interest for their variety in shape, beauty of 
colour, and diversity of ornament; and, its greatest treasure, sixty perfect 
specimens of the incomparable Chin porcelain, and some dozen lesser 
bowls. This porcelain is so rare today that it is dificult to secure a really 
first-class example. The Fogg Museum has hitherto possessed none; there 
are few examples in other American museums and in European collections. 
There are also in the Dane collection forty-six examples of Tenmoku pot- 
tery, and specimens of other types of wares. The Far Eastern section of 
the Museum has been greatly enriched by this gift. 

The Department of Persian art has developed through gifts and loans 
and now contains fine manuscripts and pottery. In 1933 twelve pieces of 
pottery were acquired through the bequest of Mrs. Lewis Larned Coburn 
of Chicago; in 1936 the Sarah C. Sears collection of pottery and minia- 
tures was received. 

The Department of Classical art, started by the Warren loan of vases, 
received in 1925 through the bequest of Joseph Clark Hoppin his collec- 
tion of Greek vases and classical antiquities. Dr. Hoppin was of the Class 
of 1893 and served for many years as a member of the Visiting Committee 
to the Department and to the Museum. The collection included vases of 
the Corinthian, geometric, Boeotian, Attic black-figured styles, Attic red- 
figured vases in the free and severe styles, Attic black-figured vases on a 
white ground, and Campanian vases. This superb collection notably 
enlarged the resources of this department. In 1942 the Department received 
the valuable George Davis Chase collection of Roman coins. Greek mar- 
bles, terra cottas, and bronzes and Etruscan gold have been added to the 
Classical collection. 

The Print Department has been fortunate in having as its nucleus the 
fine Gray and Randall collections. Both of these collections were formed 
at the time when prints which today command very high prices could be 
bought for modest sums. Gifts from individuals as well as purchases have 
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added largely to these collections. In 1938 Mrs. William Simes presented 
one hundred and seventy-two prints of various schools and processes dat- 
ing from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries, and in 1941 the Museum 
received about two hundred chiaroscuro woodcuts, including prints from 
the earliest and greatest period of the chiaroscuro in Italy, the bequest of 
Horace M. Swope of the Class of 1905. In general, purchases for the 
Department are made in the modern field with a view to making the col- 
lection representative of the best work from the earliest prints to the 
present day. The collection is augmented by frequent loans from private 
collectors. 

The importance of prints and drawings not oniy for their own beauty, 
complete in themselves, but for study of the various stages of a work of 
art was one of Norton’s tenets. For both of these reasons the Museum's 
collection of drawings is invaluable. 

In the field of drawings the Fogg Museum can claim pre-eminence 
among American museums. The Paul J. Sachs collection, assembled over 
a number of years, contains examples of fine quality by the great masters 
of the Italian, German, Dutch, Flemish, English, and French Schools; it is 
particularly strong in drawings by French nineteenth-century masters. In 
1932 the Museum received as the bequest of Charles A. Loeser of the Class 
of 1886, his collection of two hundred and sixty-two drawings. The Loeser 
drawings are for the most part by Italian masters, though the German, 
Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools are represented. This collection sup- 
plements the Sachs drawings and widens the scope of the collection as a 
whole. In addition there are drawings of interest in the Randall collection 
and important gifts had been made from time to time, notably two Blake 
drawings from William Augustus White, Class of 1863. The drawings 
are used freely in teaching and the direct contact of the student with the 
work of the greatest Renaissance and modern masters is instructive and 
stimulating. 

In 1938 the Museum purchased through the subscriptions of the Friends 
of the Fogg Art Museum the Piancastelli collection of twenty-five terra- 
cotta models by or in the manner of Lorenzo Bernini. The acquisition of 
these statuettes was important as they represent the style of the leading 
European sculptor of the seventeenth century and form the largest exhibit 
of Berninesque work outside the churches and galleries of Rome. 

The collection of Italian paintings, starting in a small way, is now well- 
known throughout the country and is an excellent teaching collection. 
In addition to the paintings previously mentioned it contains important 
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thirteenth- and fourteenth-century panels, and works by Botticelli, Cosimo 
Tura, Piero di Cosimo, Tintoretto. 

Until the advent of the Winthrop Bequest the Museum’s collection of 
decorative arts was small. In 1940 we received the welcome gift from 
an anonymous donor of twenty-four pieces of silver made in London in 
the eighteenth century by such silversmiths as Hester Bateman, Robert 
Abercrombie, Henry Brind, Henry Miller, and others. This gift, together 
with the loans made to the Museum, gives us a notable though small col- 
lection of silver. 

The Bequest of Grenville Lindall Winthrop was received in 1943. 
During his lifetime Mr. Winthrop had made many gifts of importance, 
chiefly drawings and paintings. The bequest of his distinguished collection 
ranging over many fields and containing works of the finest quality has 
added immeasurably to the resources of the Museum. We have received an 
almost unparalleled collection of Chinese art including sculptures, bronzes, 
and jades; a small group of fine Egyptian objects; a small collection of 
relief sculptures from Persepolis; a few Italian and Flemish paintings of 
distinction; a collection of six hundred and seventeen prints, more than 
two-thirds of them by or after Turner, and excellent early impressions by 
Diirer and Rembrandt. More than five hundred water colours and draw- 
ings, dating from the eighteenth century and later, including fifty-two 
illustrations by Blake for the Book of Job and for Dante, have been added 
to the Museum’s collection; also drawings and paintings by pre-Raphaelite 
masters; sculpture by Rodin; fine objects of pre-Columbian art; American 
paintings. English furniture, and a distinguished collection of Old Wedg- 
wood — cameos and medallions, intaglios, plaques, tablets, busts, and 
vases — were also included. The bequest was particularly strong in French 
art. Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Sachs had in common great enthusiasm for 
French art of the nineteenth century. Their collections combined give 
to the Museum an unusually fine collection of drawings and paintings by 
nineteenth-century French masters, including beautiful examples of work 
by Ingres, David, Renoir, Degas. 

The Winthrop Bequest is a superb collection and a great teaching instru- 
ment; it is an enduring monument to a great collector. 

In this sketch of the Museum’s development we have mentioned only the 
most notable acquisitions. In about half a century, from small beginnings, 
outstanding collections of Chinese art, of drawings, and of prints have 
developed as well as valuable collections of Italian paintings and of Per- 
sian art. 








From the first the Fogg Museum has been unusually fortunate in its 
friends. It is said that the Museum owes its founding to William M. 
Prichard of the Class of 1833, who as Mrs. Fogg’s lawyer advised her to 
leave money to Harvard for an art museum. Throughout its history, the 
Museum's growth and expansion has been made possible largely through 
its many friends and benefactors who have furthered the work by gifts, 
bequests, loans and in some cases through the establishment of funds, and 
who have given to the Museum their interest and enthusiasm. 
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EDWARD G. ROBINSON’S COLLECTION — AN INTERVIEW 


By ArtTHuR MILLIER 
Art Editor, Los Angeles Times 


Edward G. Robinson collects paintings in much the same way as he 
acts. As an actor he seeks to wring from his role the most complete 
characterization which time and his alert intelligence will allow. As an 
art collector he searches for works which are artistically complete. 

When a boy in New York, he filled scrapbooks with pictures cut from 
magazines. As a man in Beverly Hills, he has gradually built up a collection 
of paintings which is probably the finest representation of impressionist 
and post-impressionist painting in California. 

Between the inception and realization of his collection there was a long 
interval of personal education. The actor who was talking out of the side 
of his mouth as America’s No. 1 synthetic gangster was, in his spare 
moments, haunting art galleries on fifty-seventh street and art museums 
in whatever city he happened to find himself. 

This gallery haunting began as a young man in New York City while 
he was studying for his M. A. at Columbia University. When he was 
appearing in plays with the Theatre Guild he felt able to pass from buying 
the etchings of his friend William Auerbach Levy to the purchase of some 
paintings by William Blakelock. Robinson still cherishes the Levy etch- 
ings but the Blakelocks have been relinquished. “They didn’t satisfy me,” 
he says. “Somehow they didn’t stand up.” 

This “standing up” has been the Robinson test for paintings. He has 
let many go. But those which remain in his possession, especially the ones 
which hang in his house, as distinguished from the art gallery which adjoins 
his house, have had to pass a test for what he calls “completeness.” 

An incident from my own experience may illuminate this insistence 
upon “completeness” as it relates to his choice of paintings. 

I was asked by Mr. Morse of the Metropolitan Museum to interview 
Mr. Robinson over C. B.S. on the museum’s “Living Art” series of pro- 
grams. My first step in preparation for the broadcast was, naturally, to 
interview the actor, posing him many questions about his interest in art. 
These, and the answers to them, I wrote rapidly in my notebook — rapidly 
because, once launched on a theme, Robinson talks lucidly and fluently. 

From these notes, which were jotted down in the presence of his paint- 
ings, I prepared a script for broadcasting, a sort of Socratic dialogue in 
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which I asked many brief and rather naive questions so that he might 
present to the radio audience his views upon art. This script, in my view 
as a newspaper writer, read fairly well. But I was to learn much about 
the art of preparing a script for broadcasting by a star of the networks. 

I met Robinson at C. B.S. Hollywood one hour before we were to go 
on the air. He immediately asked for the script and suggested we go over 
it together. While casual visitors to the station stared, we read and re-read 
that script together in the lobby. Not a phrase went unchallenged by the 
actor. He took this hasty, unpaid broadcast (or so I fancy it must have 
seemed to him) as seriously as if his whole reputation depended upon it. 
Each question and answer was tried, tested, phrased, pruned and rephrased 
as though we were to open in a play on Broadway. 

By the time we were seated across the table in the broadcasting booth, 
our two copies of the script were so marked up with pencilled elimina- 
tions and changes that I feared I should be unable to read mine. There 
were prearranged pauses, underlinings for emphasis, notations about the 
tone of voice required. He challenged several statements for their truth 
and either rejected or clarified them. Up to the very moment we were 
on the air he questioned and studied this script. In that brief, busy hour 
he had whipped it from an acceptable piece of writing into a cohesive and 
persuasive spoken dialogue. 

Before we began to speak I suggested that we might be more convincing 
on the air if, while glancing at the script for its general sense, we felt free 
to rephrase it on the inspiration of the moment. 

‘“‘Wever ad lib,” said Robinson. “Have your lines perfect before you 
begin.” 

That is, of course, the creed of the seasoned and serious actor. And 
it is in the spirit of that ideal that Edward G. Robinson tests a painting 
before he adds it to his own collection. 

Robinson’s paintings are hung in his home in Beverly Hills and in the 
recently-built art gallery which adjoins it. The best ones are in the house. 
By comparison, those in the gallery seem experimental. 

Many years ago he told me that paintings were, for him, windows which 
gave him wonderful views of the world outside his life. At that time the 
emphasis in his collecting was upon impressionist painting — landscapes 
by Monet, views of Paris by Pissaro and Renoir. He liked the French 
plein-air painters for their freedom and their grasp of light in terms of 


color. 
After that his collecting began to follow the same course which the best 
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artists took. Impressionism was his base. The depiction of the world in 
colorful strokes remained his favorite sort of painting. But he began to 
choose pictures in which color was used, not just to counterfeit light, but 
as a means of expressing feeling. 

A less exacting collector might have been content with paintings of 
the kind which tried to express emotion in slap-dash arrangements of col- 
ored strokes. But not Robinson. The same insistence on near-perfection 
which made him work on that script up to the very moment of broad- 
casting, caused him to seek completeness in each picture before deciding 
to add it to his collection. 

Another factor governed his choice. He wanted to secure each artist's 
best work in terms of that artist’s own standards. 

To understand each artist’s aims and achievements he studied his work 
independently. As a young man, with no money to spend on original 
works, Robinson had visited art galleries frequently because he enjoyed 
seeing paintings. As a mature man, with the desire and the price of pos- 
session, he haunted them even more assiduously. But now he had a pur- 
pose and method in his gallery haunting. 

Having decided, for instance, that he wanted a work by Cézanne, he 
looked at all the original Cézannes he could find and studied all the avail- 
able reproductions. When (and it was not until 1937) he finally felt 
ready to purchase a Cézanne, he went straight for one of the unquestioned 
masterpieces of that artist’s formative period, the monumental Still Life 
with Sea Shell and Black Clock (La Pendule Noire) of 1869-70. 

This transaction was no hasty marriage of the eye. There was a two- 
year courtship. Having looked over the field of Cézannes with a recep- 
tive eye he had, he feels, come to know that great painter in terms of his 
own work. The Black Clock seemed to him to be both a great picture 
and a great Cézanne. Two years later he bought it. 

Robinson believes that the only way to learn about painting is to look 
at paintings — often and with an open mind. 

“When I go to an exhibition,” he said “— and I go as often as I can — 
I don’t force myself to study every picture. I let the pictures come out to 
me. I walk around, comparatively untouched, and then some one painting 
‘speaks’ to me. That’s ‘my’ pieture. I’m ready for it. There may be finer 
ones present but I’m not up to them. That picture speaks directly to my 
emotions. I could love that picture in return. 

“But I won't buy it until I am sure I can live with it. A quick rush 
of feeling is one thing; the qualities that stand up through a marriage are 
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something else again. With me the emotional appeal is the big one. I 
don’t care for art which is merely or primarily intellectual.” 

Asked to choose a favorite artist or even a favorite painting, Robinson 
grows wary. There is not in his whole collection, he avers, a painting of 
which he thinks more highly than The Yellow Sleeve (L'Italienne) by 
Corot. Yet one cannot, from this choice, deduce the conclusion that he 
favors a classical type of art. The Yellow Sleeve is nothing if not classical. 
It is as unlike the “feathery” Corot as is imaginable and as close to the 
most substantial Cézanne as a painting could hope to be. It seems, indeed, 
nearer to Cézanne than to Papa Corot. 

This, however, is not why Edward G. Robinson chose this picture which 
may some day be regarded as the chief ornament of his collection. He 
liked it because it is “complete.” Corot worked over this picture the way 
Robinson works over a script. It convinces in every stroke of the brush. 

If Robinson were to play favorites among the artists whose works he 
has collected, he would single out a living artist — Rouault — as his espe- 
cial choice. 

“T like everything Rouault has painted,” he says. 

This is a very interesting choice, for Rouault is hardly a popular artist 
as yet, despite that Lionello Venturi considers him the greatest living 
painter. 

“T like Rouault’s work,” Robinson explains, “because its appeal is 
primarily emotional. He burdens me with no abstruse intellectual problems. 
He speaks directly to me in impassioned paint.” 

Robinson possesses one of Rouault’s greatest heads, the large and tragic 
Old Clown, which has been shown on more than one occasion at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Several smaller Rouaults are included in the 
collection as well as a great flower painting which has the full force of a 
mediaeval stained glass window. 

But even Rouault can scarcely replace Renoir in this actor’s affections. 
If he was first attracted to this happy artist’s impressionistic views of Paris, 
he went on to acquire other pictures which finely represent his varying 
and progressive periods. 

Young Girl with a Hat, a pearly middle-period work, is panelled into 
a place of honor over his living room fireplace. Close by is the tiny but 
exquisite picture of a girl in pink lying in a field. And across the room 
is a late-period nude in voluptuously full forms. “In painting, I like strength 
and completeness,” the actor said, and as testimony one may cite his 
choice of Van Gogh’s Pere Tanguy, uncompromisingly presented against a 
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background of Japanese prints, stiff and strong; and Gauguin’s Cavaliers 
sur la Plage, with the famous pink sands of Tahiti painted an uncompro- 
mising pink. 

Another painting occupying a place of honor in his living room is 
Seurat’s Le Crotoy, a large serene picture of a blue arm of the sea with 
pink houses, yellow sand, white sails and a movement in earth, water and 
sails which gives the whole picture the air of a quiet, classical symphony. 

His Modigliani, The Zouave, is less distorted than most. His Matisse, 
a large early work showing a maid arranging a table for lunch, which is 
closer in style to Bonnard than to the Matisse of Fauve days and later, 
and his various pictures by Vuillard, Pissaro, Monet and Utrillo, all attest 
a personal predilection for richly colored painting which speaks of the 
warmth of actual living on this earth. Even his Picasso, The Entombment, 
an early work, is more realistic than abstract. | 

Degas is finely represented in the Robinson collection by three large 
pastels of ballet dancers, all of great breadth and boldness of drawing and 
color. There is a small, rich Odalisque by Delacroix (1857) and a mounted 
Trumpeter of the Guard by Gericault. 

Most famous of the Robinson American pictures is Daughters of Revo- 
lution, by Grant Wood. It is interesting to compare this satirical tour 
de force by the late Iowan with the Seurat Le Crotoy. Wood constructed 
this picture from equally precise touches of variegated paint. 

Kuniyoshi, Eugene Speicher, Alexander Brook, Toulouse Lautree, 
‘“Segonzac,” Rubin, Forain, Berthe Morisot and Diego Rivera are other 
artists whose works he has bought and the end is not yet near. When any 
new art exhibition appears in Los Angeles the avid autograph hunters are 
often fooled by this art-hunting star. By a simple trick of hiding half his 
face with one raised hand he is able to make his way around the most 
public art gallery in his own good time, concentrated, unrecognized, allow- 
ing himself to be met and addressed by the paintings alone. 
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THE COLLECTION OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART: 
FOUR BASIC POLICIES 


By James T. Sosy, Director 


Department of Painting and Sculpture 


The Museum of Modern Art has been in existence fifteen years — long 
enough so that some of the important facts concerning its development 
are being forgotten or, if remembered, are being misrepresented or mis- 
understood. I am speaking now not of minor anecdotes related to the 
Museum’s history but of basic premises on which the Museum has been 
reared by its guardians. Four of these premises still govern nearly all the 
Museum’s activities: three of them were adopted by the Trustees in 1929; 
the fourth was accepted soon after as fundamental. All four apply closely 
to the Museum Collection as it now stands and as it may be expected to 


develop. 


I. The first of these premises is that art is international and that the 
Museum should devote its resources to furthering the art of all countries 
where contemporary vitality in the visual arts is shown. The premise has 
been consistently opposed by certain critics of the Museum, though not 
always consciously. These critics, sometimes avowedly and more often 
without realizing their position of parti-pris, would like the Museum to 
relegate foreign art to a secondary role. A few of them would like the 
Museum to abandon foreign art altogether and become a museum for the 
support of American art only. 

There is, of course, every justification for the existence of a museum of 
American art, as the Whitney Museum has so successfully proved. But 
the founders of this Museum proceeded on a different plan. They estab- 
lished a museum where the American public could enjoy and study the 
modern art of all nations, wherein American artists could see the work of 
leading contemporary painters and sculptors from all over the world. Some 
such institution was clearly necessary if the American public and Ameri- 
can artists were to draw abreast of developments of international signifi 
cance in the modern visual arts. And in a broader sense, the Museum’s 
founders were aware of the desperate need for recognizing the arts as 
vehicles of that international communication and understanding on which 
the future of everyone depends. 

The Museum’s insistence on the internationalism of art has meant that 
its Collection contains a high, but by no means dominant, percentage of 
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works by foreign artists. There are 1237 paintings, drawings, sculptures 
and prints by European artists in the Collection; there are 326 works by 
Latin American artists. But there are 1645 works by 380 American artists 
—a considerably larger number than from all the countries of Europe. It 
seems clear from these figures that our insistence on internationalism has 
not led us to ignore the contemporary art of our own country. On the con- 
trary, we have paid it particular heed, since no abstract premise, however 
strongly stated and felt, can prevail completely against a natural interest 
and pride in native art. 


II. The second basic premise of the Museum is that we assume a defi- 
nite obligation to encourage recent tendencies in contemporary art, regard- 
less of whether these tendencies have yet won public popularity or even 
the approval of a majority of art critics, connoisseurs and other artists. The 
premise has a corollary: that in encouraging recent tendencies we should 
not neglect our responsibility toward older 20th century traditions which 
show continuing vitality. (Both premise and corollary apply to loan 
exhibitions held in the Museum as well as to the Collection, but will be 
considered here in the latter connection.) 

The necessity for such a policy in a Museum of Modern Art is so 
obvious as to discourage cavil. It is a policy on which nearly everyone 
would agree in theory. The policy means, for example, that we must be 
on the lookout for paintings and sculptures which illustrate the post- 
Expressionist and post-abstract approach of many younger artists here 
and abroad. Yet we must not neglect those artists who continue to work 
within the Expressionist and abstract traditions, nor can we neglect those 
key works of the great Expressionist period of roughly 1880-1925 or the 
great abstract period of 1908-1920 which are so essential to a collection 
illustrating the progressive art of this century. 

But how do our friends and our critics react to the policy in practice? 
Those who recognize the Museum's broad public responsibility as opposed 
to private interest, its concern with the panorama of modern art rather 
than with its detail, however brilliant — those who try to understand the 
need for catholicity and disinterested appraisal in the Museum’s attitude, 
find the policy just, and bear with us when we buy things they do not like 
personally. There are others, however, who for perfectly human reasons 
mistrust the policy in application because of its very tolerance. People 
with a particular interest in very recent developments in art lament the 
fact that we have bought a Rousseau painted in 1897; those who admire 
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Cubism decry our purchase of pictures by young American realists or 
romantics; those who like Expressionism are disturbed that we should 
acquire works by the abstractionists or the Surrealists. It is impossible to 
please any one of these groups without offending the others, and it is cer- 
tainly not our duty as an impartial, educational institution to try. 

Perhaps the strongest objection of all comes from those partisan critics 
who believe that the Museum should force a direction on contemporary 
art by buying and exhibiting only works which follow a given direction — 
abstraction, Expressionism, Surrealism, romanticism or realism. To this ob- 
jection we can only reply that the Museum does not exist to lead artists one 
way or the other; it exists to exhibit, gather and preserve what artists have 
already accomplished of their own volition. What artists have accomplished 
in our century is precisely what they accomplished in previous centuries: 
they have taken divergent paths to conflicting yet valid goals —a fact 
which time and the accolades of fame have tended to obscure in past art. 
As a museum, we must follow contemporary artists in whatever direction 
seems likely to lead to a recognizably contemporary expression. We must 
continually be on guard against the narrow theory of “modern” art as a 
self-contained, self-propagating cycle in art. We must recognize an all- 
important lesson of art history: that the most original and lasting creative 
activity of a given period may spring from a revival and reappraisal of 
earlier periods as well as from a continuation of contemporary tendencies. 
Thus the young artist who takes his point of departure from Géricault or 
Turner or Winslow Homer is quite as likely to evolve an art which a 
later generation will find revolutionary as is the painter who develops the 
trend of Picasso’s paintings of 1932-38. It is surely the artist’s talent rather 
than his sources which will determine his eventual position in 20th cen 
tury art. 


III. The third basic premise of the Museum affects its relations with 
contemporary artists and requires a word of preliminary explanation. From 
the beginning the Mitseum has concerned itself with the problems of living 
artists, and a good jpart of the curatorial staff's time — in films, architec- 
ture, photography, dance and theatre design, no less than in painting and 
sculpture — is given over to acting as information center for artists. More- 
over, our loan exhibitions have done a great deal to further the careers of 
modern painters, sculptors, architects, photographers and industrial design- 
ers. We have been, for example, the only museum in New York to give 
one-man exhibitions to living American painters and sculptors, and we 
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have shown the work of innumerable artists in group exhibitions relating 
to the Museum’s curatorial departments. We have nevertheless insisted 
since the Museum was founded that we exist for the direct benefit of the 
public and for the indirect benefit of artists through educating the public 
to enjoy and buy contemporary art. Though we have bought a great many 
works of art by living artists for the Museum Collection, we have felt 
that our first responsibility as an educational institution is to the public. 
And we have felt that helping the public to admire and enjoy the art of 
its own time is the surest way to help living artists. A recent Art News 
poll on the causes of the current art boom would seem to bear out our 
contention. A group of New York art dealers was asked what had 
brought about the boom, and Art News reported in its July, 1944 issue: 
“The activity of the Museum of Modern Art was singled out (by two- 
thirds of the dealers) as the museum having the most strategic influence, 
both in and out of New York.” 


IV. The fourth and final premise is that the Museum believes it should 
not limit its field to painting and sculpture but should have departments 
and collections devoted to the allied visual arts of architecture, films, 
photography, industrial design and manual industry, dance and theatre 
design. Our collections in several of these related arts have become the 
most extensive in the world — notably the collection of the Museum’s 
Film Library — and have provided important source material for students 
and considerable pleasure for the public. It is our hope that they will 
someday be spaciously installed as part of a permanent and continuous 
exhibition of the Collection of the Museum of Modern Art. 
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THE PURSUIT OF AMERICAN GENIUS 


By Gorpvon B. WasHBURN 
Director, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design 


At the heart of the whole situation lies perhaps the comical fact that 
there is no such thing as “generally recognized authority” when it comes 
to judgments on contemporary American art. This much is clear, when 
the modern field is compared to most historical ones for which, even if 
there be no final authority, there are at least unusually perceptive scholars 
who are trained observers. In the latter field a passage of time has given 
critics and historians opportunity to build up a broad picture of the whole 
background of an artist and of his relation to it, whereas in our own day 
we are judging from bits and scraps of evidence of a but dimly viewed 
whole. Moreover the correct reading of creative directions is impeded by 
reason of public pressures and private influences for which it is almost 
impossible to make due allowances, and which send nearly everyone's over- 
susceptible needles many degrees off the mark. 

This is not to say that those do not exist who can manage, with a rigor- 
ous perfection of judgment at which their successors can only wonder, to 
perceive in contemporary art where permanent values lie, and to prophesy 
with a high degree of accuracy their eventual recognition. It is only to 
remark that there are few of these perceptive judges in any generation in 
the entire world. And, since everyone knows the loose nature of the situa- 
tion, the field is opened for a hundred kinds of free-for-all activity. Thus it 
has become a region that is far from being kept within such rigorous limits 
as is the modern author’s where verbal criticism better suits the verbal 
nature of the art and gives it a needed discipline. 

Under such circumstances it comes about that those who live by the 
sale of contemporary American pictures make it their business to assert 
the superior claims of their products without meeting much, if any, critical 
restraint. Except for a few appreciative articles by fellow-artists or friends, 
only the more or less routine newspaper and magazine reviews, largely 
polite, or at any rate peaceable in nature, mark the event of newly exhib- 
ited work. So far, no fastidious critical fraternity has developed to pro- 
duce evaluators with anything like the ability of an Edmond Wilson in 
the realm of literature. 

It naturally comes about that many dealers pick their strings of would-be 
winners with somewhat less regard for their entrance claims to immor- 
tality than because they must have the qualities it takes to win quick finan- 
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cial reward. It neither pays well to bring the immature out of obscurity, 
nor does it net the entrepreneur a living merely to exhibit in the hope of 
educating the public to learn to enjoy what won't sell readily over the 
counter. Dealers who have tried to be educators have not long survived 
their own altruism. 

It does not, furthermore, behoove the sellers to confuse the market with 
too large a roster of names. Most people can only retain a few dozen 
names at the very most, and the majority prefer to collect “named brands,” 
otherwise known in marketing parlance as “nationally advertised products.” 
It is only after a number of years of being exhibited and given newspaper 
and magazine notices that an artist's name even begins to be widely 
known. The process of his presentation to the public is therefore a lengthy 
and a costly one to both artist and handler. 

Fishermen, at least in the Mediterranean Sea, impose the same sort of 
limit, and for a like reason. You cannot possibly promote a market for 
more than a limited number of the queer fish of the sea. Similarly in the 
field of old masters, for every collector who can buy a Conversation Piece 
by that charming 18th century artist, Arthur Devis, there are twenty who 
would prefer to own a Hogarth. Hogarth’s name is known to them; Devis 
they have never heard of. They therefore question his works, whether 
as investments in terms of quality, or for their resale value. The book 
publisher, on the other hand, has a business that provides a better oppor- 
tunity to obscure and doubtful talents. By reason of the fact that the 
largest support for his enterprise comes from the sale, in vast quantities, 
of the writings of a few celebrated authors with a world-wide following, 
he can afford to support authors of questionable profit. In the realm of 
painting, of course, no such large profits are possible, even with a winner, 
since there can be little or no repetition of his painted works, and the price 
obtained per masterpiece does not make up the difference. Thus all his 
carefully chosen artists must sell fairly regularly to permit him to pay his 
high over-head, as well as to support his family. 

No one, I think, need look down their noses at the sellers of pictures 
for these reasons; no one, I think, need blame them for their position in 
the matter. Not unless you wish to condemn modern merchandising, 
which is certainly a possible though rather more embracing position to 
take. A good many dealers would enjoy their business far more if a differ- 
ent situation prevailed, one that might offer them a chance to make a living, 
and, at the same time, one that would permit them to be nurseries for 
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fledglings and have exhibition rooms for a different and less sharply calcu- 
lated assemblage of material. 

During the past ten years, since the quick and successful growth of the 
picture magazine, the increase of rotogravure pages, and advertising through 
the commissioning of “art,” the promotion of “famous names” in Ameri 
can art of today has been greatly aided. Indeed it long since reached a 
point where a sensitive man could remark that “the more you hear of an 
artist the worse he is sure to be.” Fortunately for those who care there 
is still a handful of dealers who make it easier than it would otherwise be 
to find works of native talent that are penetrating, tasteful, and of a more 
enduring sort. Given a modicum of boldness and time, of course, one can 
visit studios, especially in the crowded New York region. But only those 
who live nearby can ever enjoy this privilege. Museums’ curators and 
collectors from the middle western and far western states may dig out 
local talent of interest, but they are likely to find it easier to take what is 
‘on the shelves” than to poke around for obscure genius and talent when 
arranging their annual exhibition. 

The history of most museums indicates that, whether in their exhibitions 
or purchases, they have found it easier and more natural to follow than 
to lead. A good many have made it a practice to hold large annual exhibi- 
tions of American art ever since the turn of the century. They have also 
supported the common policy to purchase out of these shows, as one 
museum bulletin of year 1916 puts it, “for the permanent collections only 
those works of superior merit which should be preserved through the 
years.” These exhibits, generally collected from the dealers’ ready wares, 
have been offered “to show under favorable conditions the new artistic 
movements as well as the old” and have been aimed to “give the visitor 
an opportunity to exercise his own sense of connoisseurship.” 

Unfortunately, a review of purchases from such shows is likely to 
uncover a series of works that, already in a mere forty years, challenges 
and weakens the inclination to preservation in no uncertain terms! This 
retrospective occupation interrupts, besides, the application of the curator 
in the task of hunting for the obscure art in the period in question which 
was never shown or bought, having been overlooked or ignored by dealer, 
academy, and art museum at the time. 

There is, it has been sagely observed, no use in mourning the omissions, 
errors, or defections of other people. We have little enough time as it is 
to analyze either their virtues or their miscalculations, whether for the 
sake of imitation or the avoidance of like pitfalls. Of the latter, the clear- 
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est in the realm of which we speak is the tendency, which still prevails, 
for museums to follow the lead of the market instead of acting independ- 
ently of it. As it has been, (and as it still so remains), our museum exhibi- 
tions of contemporary American art and our purchases in this field are 
dictated by expediency. Occasionally, it is true, museums search about for 
themselves, especially in their own neighborhoods, but there is little differ- 
ence between the annual exhibits in the various large cities of the country 
or in their acquisition lists over the years. 

Yet, museums are not in trade; they are not profit-making institutions. 
They do not need to follow promotion schemes necessary to the sellers 
for their livelihoods; neither do they need to be passive or indifferent acces- 
sors to them. There will always be dealers who will want to help them 
in their leadership and in their protective encouragement of the best talent 
in the land, whether these artists’ works be widely salable or not. These 
unusual shops will keep open the channels of access to such talent, even 
if there be but a minority support in sales. After all is said and done, it 
must be remembered that though an artist can rarely survive with no audi- 
ence at all, since it is his creative life to communicate, it is possible for 
him to live on the sympathetic understanding of a very few perceptive 
witnesses. 

To date, in the history of American art, it is evident, as Oscar Hagen 
point out, that we have surged back and forth between a sense of security, 
or insistence on independence, and a sense of inferiority. Almost every 
generation has been divided between those who found a humble sustenance 
at home and those who, feeling America’s youth and provinciality, have 
sought to correct their feebleness by foreign precept and example. Today 
it is beginning to be apparent that both our sources of supply and our 
institutions supplied by them, that is, dealers and museums, have, like the 
private collectors of the land, tended to cast their lot on the side of the 
insecure who have thought that culture was either a commodity or a tech- 
nique. They have, it becomes evident, tended to think that works of art 
and artistry were to be bought as mechanisms or hired as mechanics, instead 
of to be understood. 

As a result of this conventional insecurity, museums have largely bought 
only that American art which reflected cosmopolitan training, a knowledge 
of the technique of picture manufacture as taught in the trans-Atlantic 
Academies of Diisseldorf, Munich, Rome, or Paris. In latter years their 
rules for making pleasant paintings have been taught in our own Acad- 
emies, or have been picked up by practitioners from each other as in the 
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days of West. And always wares of such an origin have taken prece- 
dence over our native expressions. Unquestionably our greatest American 
portraitist of the Colonial period, Ralph Earl, has been largely neglected 
in favor of Gilbert Stuart, our most successful follower of the English 
school. The American period of Copley we have done better by, but 
we have, until very recently, almost entirely neglected those important and 
delightful masters of the 18th and roth centuries such as Edward Hicks, 
McKay of Connecticut, Joseph H. Headley, T. Chambers, and Joseph 
Pickett, to mention but a few whose names have been uncovered. 
Instead of such vivid and vigorous artists who painted for village people 
here and there, we have preferred to save for posterity such dubious 
artistry as that, (however historically significant), of Doughty or Cropsey, 
Robert Henri, or John Singer Sargent. In comparison to the old-time folk 
artists of our land, the work of such men tends either towards uncreative 
topographical description or towards a virtuosity that is embarrassing be- 
cause so conscious of an audience whom it presumes it must dazzle or 
charm. In them one finds little, if any, of that desirable penetration of the 
order and mystery of natural growth, or even of modest human reflection 
upon the meaning of life. 

It is perfectly true that the folk level of art, from which such men 
sought to escape, lacks, in a modern country which is cut off from the old 
root system of the past, traditions of good workmanship, as well as oppor- 
tunities for artisanship that can only be learned under master craftsmen. 
Thus our American folk art has tended for the most part to suffer from a 
most unusual technical awkwardness, rarely, if ever, found on the same 
level in Europe. But at the same time it has given birth to such a one as 
Ralph Earl. Earl, be it remarked, could keep his fresh observation of 
human character, his guilelessness and his creative abstraction both from 
stylistic and descriptive methods of work even while visiting that mother- 
land that so easily denaturalized and so spoiled her other visiting grand- 
children. 

America still produces no school of artists with international appeal such 
as the French have continued to give the world even in the present century. 
Nor can anyone tell whether she will begin to do so next year or five hun- 
dred years hence. Every country has not regularly produced world-beloved 
artists merely because they were devoutly to be wished. But America has 
and still does produce a remarkable number of humble artists who enjoy 
working in a wide variety of media and who, aside from being teachable, 
have what is known as creative talent. | 
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We have not learned as yet, perhaps, to teach them how best to use 
this talent, nor can we offer them what even the 19th century still could 
offer, namely organic groups of folk who naturally need their work. Such 
“folk” as still live in our smaller communities as well as in rural regions 
are, it is clear, served as part of our city populations, only a little beyond 
the “‘city limit.” They have become part of the city system of life because 
they are on the roads and on the railroads. They no longer depend on 
each other for food, society, or even safety. They no longer, moreover, 
ask for an artisan, whether to paint signs, carriages, or portraits. 

Yet, lamely enough, it is true, folk-level talent, usually living within a 
small group not wholly absorbed into the urban system, actually survives. 
Its obscure practitioners generally live in some city which would deny 
them their independence were it not, as so often today, too large to keep 
all of its members in a strictly regimented and mechanized state. Often 
enough these urban folk artists were supported by other occupations at 
least part of the time. Sometimes they are drivers of trucks, sometimes 
they work in a factory and sometimes they help in a flower shop. But 
always they have a few devoted patrons and admirers to keep them inter- 
ested in continuing to produce; and always they paint not only from sight 
but also from insight. 

In these artists survives a native flavor and a creative vigor not often 
to be found within the work of the dealers’ favorites whose efforts insure 
them their livelihood. Suffering usually from poverty, unblessed often by 
formal education, they live so obscurely as to free them from the usual 
controls and inhibitions which mold the lives of the artistically ambitious 
on a higher economic level. Free they are, at any rate, from a conscious- 
ness of convention, whether by reason of their simplicity or because of 
their wisdom and independence, and they practice their art, not in terms 
of formulae, but in terms of personal vision. Instead of attempting a para- 
phrase or transcription of optical effects, they copy the images of reality 
which develop in the inner recesses of their minds. They depend on their 
mind’s eye, where real creation takes place, since it is only from this source 
that organic forms can come. It follows that nature is not copied but 
recreated by them and thereby revealed in terms of rich meaning. 

The question to be asked is this: Must museums go on heavily support- 
ing an unsound market, so far as their responsibilities are concerned, or can 
they make their own discoveries? Is it necessary to allow the above described 
element in our midst to live and die without recognition or appreciation? 
It is true, perhaps, that we would not wish to bring modern publicity 
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methods to bear on their activity, since it is partly through obscurity that 
they are protected from the corrosive effects of popular fame. On the 
other hand, it is precisely these little people, now hidden away, whose art 
we will one day be looking for with all the energy we now devote to 
reviving knowledge of the marvelous artistry of bygone folk painters and 
sculptors. Would it not, perhaps, be wiser to discover them now? Ever 
since the painter of Mrs. Freake and Baby Mary (that famous and beloved 
picture in the Worcester Art Museum) took brush in hand somewhere 
about the year 16'70, the best American painting has been by such obscure 
artists. All through the 18th century they flourished and in the roth 
their charming productions, unlike any to be found elsewhere in the world, 
were sprinkling the land. Such anonymous talent still may be found for 
those in pursuit of it. 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO — AND CHICAGO 


By Dante. Catton Ricn, Director of Fine Arts 


“Mr. Boggs of Chicago” was a character in a New York comedy of the 
"seventies. When a hostess in a Washington Square stage-drawing room 
raised her lorgnette and inquired, “Do they have culture in Chicago?” 
Mr. Boggs drawled, “We'll, Ma’am, we haven’t got much yet, but when 
we do grab it by the tail we'll make it hum.” Broad caricature but with 
a streak of truth. The men who rebuilt Chicago from the ashes of 1871 
were ambitious that the city become known for other things than its stock- 
yards and its railroads. ““The Garden City” was to cultivate as well the 
fields of arts and learning. As early as 1866 an Academy of Design had 
been founded, with a collection of casts, a few struggling art students and 
even Academicians. But the fire burned it out and in 1879, during the 
depression, its possessions were publicly sold at a Sheriff's auction. 

Rescue was in sight. A few interested business men, frankly worried 
that the art assets of Chicago could be knocked down for two hundred and 
fifty dollars, met to form a new association. There was self-sufficiency in 
their design. Why should students be forced to go to Dusseldorf or 
Munich or Paris to learn art? Why should Chicagoans have to visit the 
Uffizi or the National Gallery to see the masters? The city must have its 
own Institute of Art and Chicago got it, due largely to the efforts of 
Charles Lawrence Hutchinson, a banker with a flair for organization and 
persuasion who became the third President of the Institute and served 
for forty-two years. 

First in rented rooms and later in its own building, the Institute grandly 
planned to become a Louvre. One of its first acquisitions was a huge Salon 
painting presented by a “Group of Gentlemen,” The Beheading of John 
the Baptist by the fashionable expatriate, Charles Sprague Pearce. (Years 
later, Robert B. Harshe, then Director of the Institute, would lend it to 
a University of Chicago Clinic “since that institution was Baptist and the 
subject was not inappropriate for a hospital.”) An Egyptian collection, 
complete with mummy, was early financed. Soon came an excellent group 
of Greek Vases, augmented by superb specimens from the Van Branteghem 
Sale. Michelangelo and Praxiteles being scarce, casts were acquired with 
abandon until at one time the galleries resembled a Campo Santo of the 
history of sculpture. The first important local collection, snared by the 
Institute, was given in memory of Henry Field in 1893; forty-one good 
pictures of the Barbizon School, with a sprinkling of Salon favorites, 
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including Jules Breton’s Song of the Lark which not only soon became one 
of the most popular calendar subjects but was to inspire Thomas Masaryk 
as he brooded in Chicago over the future of Czechoslovakia, and now in 
1944 is widely celebrated in the Soviet Union as a proletarian masterpiece. 

In 1890, Mr. Hutchinson, aided by William M. R. French, brother of 
the sculptor and the Institute’s first Director, was abetted by Martin A. 
Ryerson, about to become one of America’s far-sighted collectors, staged 
a coup which caused the art world to sit up and take notice. At Pratolino 
near Florence, the late Prince Demidoff had gathered a notable collection 
of Dutch masters and now fifteen of the most famous were purchased for 
Chicago at a price of about $200,000. (Amusingly enough in 1890 the 
Van Ostade Golden Wedding cost twice as much as the now-famous 
Rembrandt, Girl at an Open Half Door). When Mr. Hutchinson, cov 
ered with triumph, docked at New York, he was met by a reporter from an 
eastern daily who asked what were the subjects of the newly acquired 
pictures. Mr. Hutchinson replied that “the question went too deep for a 
busy man, but that the paintings were ‘corkers, everyone of them.’ ” 

“The hypercritical New York spirit that is tempted to revile Brother Hutchinson 
for not remembering what the Rubenses, the Rembrandts and the Van Dycks were 
about, deserves a stern and uncompromising rebuke. For our part we have no doubt 
whatever that these ‘corkers’ are the largest specimens of the schools of Rubens, 
Rembrandt and Van Dyck that Mr. Hutchinson could find in all Europe. He prob- 
ably paid $1,000 a front foot for them, and we presume the citizens of Chicago will 
give him a triumphal procession along the lake front when they arrive, carrying them 
and him in huge floats drawn by teams of milk white Berkshire hogs that have been 
newly washed with a ten-inch hose jet of water until their pink flesh shows under 
the clean bristles.” (New York Press, July 4, 1890.) 


But the President and Chicago only smiled at the jibe. They knew that 
the pictures were excellent and their faith (with a few exceptions) has 
been justified. What if the Holbein did turn out to be a remarkable por- 
trait by Quentin Massys and the Rubens Spinola, a questionable replica? 
Hals’ Portrait of a Painter, the Van Dyck Helena Du Bois, and Hobbema’s 
Watermill with the Great Red Roof, as well as many others, were paint- 
ings of world importance and set a standard for the collection ever since. 
As the Institute had no funds for this purchase the Trustees sold them 
one by one to patrons who presented them to the museum. The Demidoff 
Collection came to represent a roster of public-spirited citizens of that day. 


The Institute was rapidly outgrowing its galleries and when in 1892 
the World’s Columbian Exposition planned to erect a temporary building 
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on the Lake Front for a Congress of Religions, it was persuaded to turn 
plaster into stone for a permanent home for the new institution. At first 
the Renaissance structure seemed vast but Chicago energy began to crowd 
it with a greatly enlarged art school and growing collections. To the East, 
newly filled-in land — filched from Lake Michigan — was eyed with inter- 
est. As early as 1901 the Director had contemplated throwing bridges 
across the railroad tracks which ran inconveniently near (“somewhat on 
the order of the Ponte Vecchio in Florence”) and fifteen years later this 
was actually accomplished. Since that time wings have been built; courts 
laid out; libraries, studios, lecture halls, a theatre and storages constructed 
until the present building gradually came into being. 


Every year the Hutchinsons and the Ryersons visited Europe. In 1900 
they left unfinished a Paris breakfast to rush by train to the Chateau de 
Méréville where they purchased, from under the noses of Louvre bidders, 
four heroic decorations by Hubert Robert painted for their first owner, 
the Marquis Jean Joseph de LaBorde. In 1906 they astonished Chicago 
by buying the Assumption of the Virgin by a then unknown Spanish 
artist. Was the name El Greco? Mary Cassatt had fallen in love with the 
great altarpiece at Durand-Ruel’s and after urging it unsuccessfully on 
Philadelphia and New York, mentioned it to Mr. Ryerson. Fully a year 
was to elapse before Meier-Graefe was to make “The Spanish Journey” 
and most of El Greco’s works were hidden in Toledo churches or for- 
gotten. Bode had sworn never to have a picture by “the Cretan Man- 
nerist” in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum but when he saw the painting in 
Paris, a few weeks after it had been bought by the Institute, he relented 
and offered Chicago more than had originally been paid. Polite refusal, 
and the Assumption proceeded on its way to the Middle West, where it 
was met by stares and bewilderment. Some of the Trustees felt that this 
time the President had gone too far. But Charles Deering, about to embark 
on a Spanish collection of his own, a quest which would end with a palacio 
at Sitges which he stocked with Velazquez, Goya, El Greco, and rare 
Catalan primitives (a number of which were later to pass through the 
generosity of his daughters to the Institute), contributed a significant sum 
toward its purchase. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ryerson had been quietly and conscientiously buying 
Italian, Flemish, and French primitives. He went further: Renoir, Manet, 
Monet, and Pissarro; Renaissance sculpture; Oriental textiles; finally Gau- 
guin and Cézanne. Many of these never entered his house but were 
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immediately lent to the Institute. American painting was consistently sup- 
ported, not only through yearly exhibitions, but by a new organization 
called ““The Friends of American Art,” founded in 1910. During its exist- 
ence the society bought over two hundred works and expended $351,850. 
Today it is easy to see that these Chicago citizens backed many of the 
wrong candidates. The tone was discreetly conservative, rather than lib 
eral, but the impulse was generous and certain important canvases such 
as Sargent’s haunting Portrait of Mrs. Charles Gifford Dyer, Bellows’ 
robust Portrait of His Mother and fine examples by Weir, Twachtman 
and the American Impressionists, still stand as excellent choices. 


In 1913 conservatism was roughly shaken by the Chicago exhibit of the 
Armory Show. The Institute was the first museum to install it and though 
Director French quietly climbed on a train when “the horrors” arrived 
and refused to enter the building until it had been thoroughly fumigated 
and though certain reactionary art students burned Matisse in efhigy, the 
public, to the tune of 180,000 in a span of three weeks, was highly inter- 
ested. One Chicagoan, Arthur Jerome Eddy, lectured on the new painters 
and defended them a year later in a notable book, Cubists and Post- 
Impressionism. Thus began — explosively — Chicago’s concern with mod- 
ern art. In 1921, soon after the new director, Robert B. Harshe, was 
appointed, the Winterbotham Fund was created to purchase on an experi- 
mental basis the paintings of modern Europeans. A year later the Impres- 
sionist paintings in the Ryerson Loan were amplified with the bequest of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, one of America’s pioneer collectors of Renoir, Manet 
and Monet. As early as the ‘eighties she had been building up a private 
gallery of French art and at her death her sons added a number of works 
which have since become celebrated, including Renoir’s Two Little Circus 
Girls and Corot’s masterpiece, Interrupted Reading. 

In 1925 the Institute accepted, rather reluctantly at first, a room of 
modern painting, the Birch Bartlett Collection. It was the first gallery 
of post-Impressionist art in an American museum and soon became one of 
the most famous installations of its kind. (In 1911 a room of Innesses 
had been given intact. At first hailed with tremendous enthusiasm, its 
popularity has slowly waned over the years.) Frederic Clay Bartlett, the 
American painter, and his wife had made the collection in Paris; centered 
round Seurat’s Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La Grande Jatte, a 
landmark in modern art, and containing other canvases like Van Gogh's 
Bedroom at Arles, Cézanne’s Basket of Apples and Gauguin’s Day of the 
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God, the gallery at once attracted attention and had an undeniable influ- 
ence on contemporary Chicago painting. Seven years later Mrs. L. L. 
Coburn left her Renoirs, Degases, and Cézannes to Chicago and by 1933 
when the Century of Progress Art Exhibition opened at the Institute 
many of the finest nineteenth-century French works exhibited were already 
hanging on its own walls. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester, interested by Robert 
Harshe, began consciously to collect paintings needed for the museum. 
The first gap to be filled was Renaissance Italian painting and works by 
Veronese, Tintoretto, and Titian (The Education of Cupid) added first 
flight examples of the Venetian School. There were no early German 
panels but soon characteristic paintings by Cranach and Hans Maler 
were acquired by them. The Worcesters took advantage of the new 
enthusiasm for Baroque and Rococo Italian painting. Today one visits 
Chicago to see the Tiepolos and Piazzettas. One extraordinary altarpiece, 
The Resurrection, formerly attributed to the School of Caravaggio, has 
been convincingly identified as by Finsonius, a Bruges artist of the early 
seventeenth century who worked in Rome and later at Aix-en-Provence. 


After the close of the two Century of Progress Exhibitions when the 
public had seen a wealth of great painting in America installed in the 
Institute under the knowing hand of Director Harshe, it was decided to 
rehang the whole permanent collection by schools, breaking up that series 
of unfortunate private galleries which had hitherto confused the visitor, 
even while it flattered the donor. At once it was seen that the Institute 
had, in spite of repetitions and omissions, a fairly well-rounded survey of 
Western painting. Its strength was its French collection, starting with 
Delacroix and coming down to the present. There are excellent early 
Flemish paintings (works like Lucas van Leyden’s Adoration of the Magi, 
Gerard David's Pietd, and Rogier van der Weyden’s Portrait of Jan de 
Gros, would grace any gallery), good Dutch masters, an extraordinary 
group of early French (including the series painted by an unknown master 
round 1480 for the Carthusian Monastery of St. Honoré at Thuison, a 
suburb of Abbeville) and German primitives, Renaissance and Baroque 
and Rococo Italian works of great interest, a large Spanish collection, 
unique in America for its primitives, characteristic English canvases, good 
American and European paintings of the last century and this. Its lacks 
are as Obvious: great Italian paintings of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies (the six panels of St. John the Baptist by Giovanni di Paolo, the 
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dugento works and Crivelli Crucifixion are exceptions) and French paint: 
ings oi the eighteenth century (particularly important as a background for 
the brilliant nineteenth-century sequence). Until the loan of forty-one splen- 
did canvases of the School of Paris by Picasso, Braque, Matisse, Derain, 
and others from the Chester Dale Collection, the French developments of 
our day were insufficiently seen. Now taken together, as a Curator of 
Painting from the Louvre recently remarked, the sweep of French paint- 
ing from Delacroix through Picasso is unrivalled anywhere. 


When the Institute was beginning, a small, dark office housed an over- 
worked staff member who painted on her door the title of Curator. This 
harassed individual presided over Japanese netsuke, Wedgwood pottery, 
and prints by Whistler, and when the museum was short-handed, even 
took a fling at paintings. In 1907 a Department of Prints was initiated; 
in addition to excellent old master etchings and engravings, it is particu- 
larly strong in eighteenth-century French prints and contains an extensive 
representation of graphic work by Zorn, Whistler and Toulouse-Lautrec. 
There is a unique Redon collection, purchased from the widow of the 
artist. The vast area of Decorative Arts has been separated into Oriental 
and European and American. Next to the painting collection the galleries 
of Chinese bronzes, pottery, porcelains, and sculpture contain many of 
the most noted possessions of the museum. Perhaps the finest of these 
were the gift of Miss Kate Buckingham who consciously acquired them 
over the years as a memorial to her family and which passed to the Insti- 
tute at her death in 1937. The Shang, Chou and T“ang bronzes are among 
the greatest in the world while the Buckingham Collection of Japanese 
Prints rivals famous collections elsewhere. More recently Russell Tyson 
has given notable Chinese jades and porcelains from the T‘ang Dynasty 
through the Ch’ien Lung period. 

After a period of rapid growth the section of Decorative Arts is particu- 
larly noted for its English furniture and European glass and ceramics. A 
wing for Textiles — presented in 1930 by Robert Allerton, one of the 
Institute’s most constant donors — contains needlework and weaving col- 
lections of both scope and quality. A fifteenth-century embroidered altar- 
piece from the Cathedral of Burgo de Osma in North Central Spain, a 
marble relief of the quattrocento from the Roman church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, a growing collection of Romanesque and Gothic sculpture, 
furniture, tapestries and enamels— these are among the Department's 
finest possessions. 
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Through all the expansion of the last sixty-five years runs the motif of 
Chicago generosity. Few museums have been established so quickly with 
the help of so many interested citizens. Some of these men and women 
were passionately — and for the period, daringly — interested in the arts, 
contributing time and advice as well as works to establish the new institu- 
tion. Others gave support simply because they believed in the idea. With- 
out their vision and desire to “make it hum” The Art Institute of Chicago 
would possess only meagre and provincial collections and its place as an 
educational force in the community and would tend to be a somewhat 
minor one. 


Note: I am indebted to Mr. G. E. Kaltenbach, Keeper of the Archives of the Art Institute, for 
material dealing with the history of the institution. 
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